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You May Or May Not Be The Officer 


VWVho advised his headquarters subordinates that 'O* 
wishing to take advantage of the stenographers in the pc 
go to room 801 fo show evidence of their needs. 


THE 
ARMY 
WRITER 


But chances are you ve read something like that, even 
haven t written it. 


Here's the book designed for the military writer. Warrant 
cer Klein knows the problems of the soldier-writer, and at! 
them with a wit and discrimination which make his 
eminently readable. 


The Army Writer is a diction- 
ary, a grammar, a style book, 


a production manual, and a only $2.50 


friend in need to every writer. 








THREE NEW STUDIES 
of 


STRATEGY IN ACTION 





STRATEGY 
im the 
CIVIL WAR 
By BARRON DEADERICK 

» principles of strategy evolved by the Command 
id General Staff 100l, as tools, Mr. Deaderick analyzes bril 
n-d sed and thoroughly studied campaigns of 
book approaches very nearly the ideal of 


biective military analysis—it should prove invaluable to the 


mate rolessional student of strategy $2.50 


PATTON 
and His 
THIRD ARMY 


By COLONEL BRENTON G. WALLACE 


This is the first study of Third Army operations made generall, 
available to the public. Colonel Wallace served with the TI 
Army as Chief of the Army Liaison Section, and he has based 
his book on the official notes of the daily staff conferences at 
which General Patton communicated his decisions to the sub 
ordinate units of the Army. Operations can be followed readily 
on the maps included in the volume. $3.00. 


LANDING OPERATIONS 


By DR. ALFRED VAGTS 


ry 


Dr. Vagts has written a long-needed study of one of the most complex operations in warfare. This is the 


»nly book ever published on the long history of the strategy, tactics and politics of the amphibious op 
eration. Landing Operations traces the landing technique from earliest historic times to our own massive 
and brilliantly handled operations in North Africa, Sicily, Normandy, and Southern France. $5.00 
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THE RESERVE OFFICER 


HE National Defense Act, the 

law that establishes, defines, 
and governs the Army, spells the 
word “‘Reserve” with a capital “R” 
in most places but with a small 
“rina few. Capitalized, the word 
refers to the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps; small, it refers to all non- 
Regular components of the Army 
of the United States, including the 
National Guard. 

The Journal wants to say some- 
thing here about the Reserve ofh- 
cer with a capital ““R,” though 
what follows applies in much the 
same degree to the other ofhcers 
who served in World War II and 
did not come from the Regular 
establishment. 

In the years of starvation rations 
between the two wars, the Reserve 
ofhcer was a man who had faith in 
his country and its armed forces. 
He was a man who was not blind to 
the need for a proper national de- 
fense. He was a man who thought 
sincerely that he might some day 
be of use to his country in uniform 
and wanted to be ready if that day 
came. 

He stuck for the most part—one 
hundred thousand of him—to his 
belief. He held his belief often in 
the face of the ridicule, or if not 
the ridicule at least the discourage- 
ment, of forgetful, peace-wishing 
civilian neighbors. He stood for 
defense while other leaders in his 
community, notably the leaders 
in education and religion, argued 





and fought against every reason 
able measure of defense—while« 
they would gladly have seen the 
United States soldierless and weap 
onless in a world where wars could 
still come with tremendous powe: 
and destruction. 

The Reserve officer was foi 
twenty years as good an officer as 
the slender funds made available 
and the lack of deep interest in 
his military standards and educa- 
tion would permit him to be. He 
absorbed from his periodical 
nights of instruction, his corre- 
spondence courses, and his ex- 
ceedingly rare chances at two 
weeks’ active training as much as 
he could be expected to absorb. 

He did all he could do in the cir- 
cumstances—which naturally in- 
cluded working full time at his 
own civilian pursuits, spending 
hundreds of hours that would 
have otherwise been leisure time 
for him, upon his military work. 
He received no pay for most of his 
military work, and promotion 
came but slowly as he studied and 
met the standards set by the Regu- 
lar Army for his promotion. 


HEN the war did come, and 

with it the Reserve officer—to 
active duty, and for the most part, 
immediately. That was why he 
had kept his commission and done 
in his own spare time the work 
required of him by Army regula- 
tions. To serve just as soon as he 
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as needed—in the Army of the 

nited States, of which he was as 

uch an established part as the 
egular and the Guardsman. 

He came at the time of great 
mergency, when he was supposed 
o come, when he had expected 
o come. And it was a time of such 
ast emergency that he counted for 

nore perhaps than he had ever ex- 
pected to count. A time of such 
emergency that without his serv- 
ices our Nation and its forces could 
not have held off disaster. 

What the Reserve officer con- 
tributed to the American war ef- 
fort cannot be measured, cannot 
be stated in comparative terms. 
He ably served in responsible posi- 
tions of command and staff. His 
record in combat was a proud one 
despite the fact that so many Re- 
serve officers with World War I 
experience were deemed of too 
ripe an age to lead their units into 
battle. A large number gave their 
lives or were wounded in action. 
On his record, also, the Reserve of- 
ficer attained in general the pro- 
motion his experience and ability 
warranted, though as always in our 
wars the full-time professional had 
the preference for the higher com- 
mands. 


OW in this first year after the 

end of hostilities, the greater 
: art of the ORC has returned to 
ivilian life though still choosing 
(o retain their commissions as of- 
‘cers in the largest officer compo- 
nent of the Army of the United 
states. They should go from active 
status with a sense of duty done, 
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well done. They should continue 
to feel themselves a most vital part 
of our scheme of national security. 

Joining the original Reserve of- 
ficer group now are scores of thou- 
sands of younger men who have 
served in the war under a general 
status as ofhcers commissioned di- 
rectly into the Army of the United 
States, so that already the Officers 
Reserve component approaches 
three hundred thousand total. 
Many of the ORC have also applied 
for Regular Army commissions. 

Once more the Reserve officer 
is showing his belief in a proper 
degree of national security. Once 
more he is taking the first action to 
show better than by words that he 
holds his belief deeply and sin- 
cerely. 

The Reserve officer must, of 
course, show by further action, by 
properly attending to the new 
duties he will have, by maintain- 
ing a full alertness to the new de- 
velopments of warfare, by study- 
ing and completing all other work 
that may be prescribed—that he 
recognizes a continuing obligation 
to keep himself prepared for what- 
ever further emergenc ies may 
come to his nation in a troubled 
world. And may Congress and the 
Regular Army give him the fullest 
assistance and encouragement to- 
ward the fulfillment of his peace- 
time duties. 

He has served, and he will con- 
tinue to serve. He clearly sees that 
military service and support of 
adequate armed strength is a pri- 
mary duty for the citizen of the 
United States. 























Here’s Looking At You 


By Colonel Maverick 


bieTY MILLION FRENCHMEN 


rony ind SO could 
million Gl Joes 
ivailnst it 


million Gl 


with discharges safely in 


could by \\ 
but the 
\nd 


p irtic ularly 


even 
percentage ir 
even 
those 
thei pocket are telling us the 


\rmy) 


Mind you, they are not saying we didn't hight or that we 


tink 


didn't win a war. They are not complaining about losing 
in arm or a leg or about their pay or equipment What thes 
ire saving is that we have a caste system that is lousy, that 
they are glad to escape from it and that they never again 


\nd this, just at a time when we are 


1] } 
ll the idea of universal milit iry training to ou! 


Some of our critics are restrained in their language and 
mecere in the IT de Sires to see us more respected and liked 


| 


(thers resort to four letter words, usually seen scribbled on 


the walls of public toilets, and they would like nothing 
better than to see us roasting in hell. And by “Us,” I mean 
United States Army 


[his is no new thing, nor is it peculiar to World War II 


otheers in the 


\s a member of the Regular Army, I was required to wear 
: uniform in public for several years following the Armistice 
of 1918 
conduct on the field of battle in the service of my country,* 


On that unitorm were ribbons denoting valorous 


yet | walked the streets of \merican cities to the sneer;rs 


ind jeers ol halt yrown school children. 
| became accustomed to the dislike and even hatred for 
otheers th it some ex-servicemen had passed on to their chil 


dre n 


ind their « hildren’s children, but I never grew to like 
it. Nor do I care for the accusations and epithets now be 
ing hurled at us as a class by a new crop of young veterans 
who have just won as tough a war as has ever been fought. 

Since and during the war we have repeatedly pointed out 
that our so-called caste system is necessary to maintain dis 
( ipline and to carry on a war. And furthermore, the stricter 
the discipline, the better the Army. Unfortunately, the 
enlisted men do not accept this theory and accuse us of 
both using and abusing our system as a means of securing 
more personal privileges for ourselves at the expense of our 
We, on the other hand, resent those allega 
tions and use all our authority to prevent or minimize any 


subordin ites 


criticisms of our traditional customs and perquisites. 
Undoubtedly, there are abuses on the one side, just as 
there is unwarranted resentment against any kind of con 
trol or supervision on the other. The problem, however, is 
not with those extremists but with the much larger number 
of decent persons on both sides who are conc erned with the 


*Silver Star with Oak Leaf Cluster and Purple Heart, to be exact.—Eb1! 
rOR 


Just how much distinction is there be- 
tween officers and enlisted men? 


Is this distinction between officers and 
enlisted men justified and necessary? 


fundamental principles it 
One question is, wheth« 
the rigid distinction bety 
ficers and enlisted men 
fied and necessary. Th 
question is, just how mt 
tinction is there? 

I at know so 
about the latter question, if not the first. Just before \ j 
War I, | enlisted in the Regular Army. My reasons | ' 
ing so were purely personal, but | Was not running \ \ 

_ 


nor hiding from any person or anything. Furthern 


least 


had a very good idea of what I was getting into 

I knew, for instance, that if my family or friends 
found out what I had done they would be ashamed. | 
knew also that, once in the uniform of a common sold 
I could never invite a nice girl to go out with me. And 
although I had quite a bit of money at the time, | knew 
| could not spend it in any first-class hotel o1 taurant 
without being asked to leave or else made to fi un 
comfortable | would be glad to get out. 

But having accepted those facts, | went ahead and 
completed one three-year enlistment. And what's m 
had a good time and enjoyed it. Naturally, I ran into one 
or two officers who were inefhcient, pompous, stupid and 
all-round goddamn fools. On the other hand, I also had te 
associate with a few men who were ignorant, dirty-minded 
and foul-mouthed, as well as with one or two petty crooks 
and downright bums. 

Without a doubt, the better officers did their utmost to 
protect us and compensate for the actions of their less ac 
ceptable brethren, just as the first sergeants and other non 
commissioned officers, with stern eyes and ready fists, kept 
the more recalcitrant enlisted men in line. 

There was a certain amount of respect and mutua! ap 
preciation on both sides, but through it all was a very clear 
and definite line of demarkation. Any person, on either 
side, who stepped across that line was headed for quick and 
serious trouble. 

The officers and all their families were strictly “first 
class.” Drunk or sober, and regardless of moral turpituc 
their actions were not to be criticized by enlisted men. The 
soldier, however, was purely steerage. He not only was 
expected to be satisfied with that status, but also to act in 
accordance with its restrictions. And, rather than buck ¢! 
system, he usually did. Those who wouldn’t, sooner 
later landed in the guardhouse or else “went over the hi 7 

So, having served for nearly three years under such ¢ 








After | got to be a lieutenant the enlisted men | had served 
with in the ranks were even more punctilious than usual 
and addressed me in the third person as “the lieutenan’ 
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ditions, | found myself in rather a peculiar situation when, 
hortly ilter the outbre ak ol World \\ al I, | was suddenly 
ommissioned from the ranks. Moved from “barracks” to 
quarters,” | was a pretty lonely individual. 

lwo or three officers called and left ce: ids but quite ob 
viously at time when | was not at home. No married ofh 
cel drop ped in to see me possib ly for fear I might return 


the call and t thus expose duele tennis to God Ae what. 
Nor did | Even those 
with whom I had played baseball, basketball, and gone to 


any enlisted man come near me. 


tOwWnN vave ne 
~ 
their salute 


addre 


that iccording 


a wide berth. When duty brought us together 
were more punctilious than usual and they 
And 
was as it should have been. 
Nevertheless, 1 was much happier after being trans 


ed me in the third person as “the lieutenant.” 
to the system, 
I am 
say that I became a crusader or reformer and 
gulf between myself and the men 
\ctually, I tried nothing of the sort. 

been trained and indoctrinated in a rigid school, 


ferred to another organization. It would sound nice, 
ure, if | could 
lessened th I com 
manded 
Having 
highest 
ol relationship between the personnel of my 


| demonstrated my efhiciency by requiring the 
standard 
outfits. It wasn’t snobbery; it was the approved method. 

\nd | may as well state right here for the record that, 
out of thousands of young men I have seen commissioned 
from the ranks and trom Officer Candidate Schools, only a 
few ever attempted to break down that traditional barrier, 
high as the Wall of China, separating officers and enlisted 
And, | 
regard that tradition soon lost not only the respect of their 
fellow ofhicers but of the enlisted men as well. 

Chere is not so much of personal feelings mixed up in all 
this as the radicals would have one believe. For instance, I 
food and the contents of a canteen 
I've done 
my best to bandage them up when they were wounded and 
had them do the same for me. But that didn't change the 
Once in a hospital we landed in different wards 
and probably never saw each other again. 

To say that no part of the system has to do with snobbery 
For 
many long years after World War I, I have on occasions 
heard officers or officers’ wives who wished to cast a slur on 
remark that he was an ex 
enlisted man. It was not as though the disparaged one was 
the descendant of a drunk, thief or guttersnipe. It was 
merely that the person making the remark was, in his or 


men am sorry to say, those few who chose to dis 


have shared blankets, 
with enlisted men and been damn gl: id to do it. 


system 
1 personal fee lings would be silly and also untrue. 


some other officer make the 


her opinion, definitely uttering an all-embracing condem 
nation of the other person s social standing. 

And it is just such an attitude which infuriates so many 
of our wartime enlisted men and present critics. They 
want to tear down the barriers between officers and enlisted 
men, destroy all signs of caste system and have a “demo 
\rmy. Like most such ideas it is much simpler in 
theory than in practice. 

To begin with, there never has been a victorious army in 
the world that didn’t have this selfsame caste system, even 
to a greater degree than we have. That may not make it 
right bat it makes it damn hard to prove the system wrong. 

Then too, our last two wars have, thank God, been 


cratic’ 


fought on foreign soil and in both wars the French and 
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British have been our Allies. Well, in France. t| 
system goes back to feudalism. Hotels cater to certai 
of people and seldom ofter accommodations to any 
Railroad trains have first-, second- and third-class 
and I'd like to see the French enlisted man who cou! 
his way into a first-class compartment. 

As for the British, we have occupied many a tov 
them and the first thing they did was to parcel out th 
bars and restaurants. The best and swankiest we re j 
ately set aside for general officers and their retainer 
next best, and still in the luxury class, were placed of 
limits for anyone but officers. After that, some pl ns 
were made for noncommissioned officers. What w ft 
if any, were available for privates. 

Many American soldiers felt that we should have made 
the British ch: inge their ways. Maybe so, but I have yet to 
see anyone change the British. Hitler tried and we were 
the very ones who helped to keep him from doing it 

Also, there are a great many who will say that, instead of 
trying to change the British, we followed their ex imple. 
That, toa great extent, is true. But it is likewise tru is 
practically all customs having to do with the military have 
been adopted from the British, French, Germans, or any 
body else who made a business of keeping large armies. 

Our own people are not militarily inclined, if by military 
is meant militarism. We do not like class distinction, in 
the Army or anywhere else. The majority of our ancestors 
emigrated to this country to escape one or both of them 
As a nation we have fought several wars to wipe them out 
But we have never totally succeeded because those who 
benefit by those systems struggle to sustain them, whil 
those who suffer from them have never found satisfacton 
substitutes. 

So we return to the question of whether or not the caste 
system, the distinction between officers and enlisted men 
in our Army is justified and necessary. Putting aside the 
fact that the Army system, like any other system, is far from 
perfect and subject to abuse, as all systems are, let us con 
sider the fundamental principles involved. 

Does anyone, for instance, wish to contend that Ge neral 
Eisenhower and Private Joe Doakes should have sat at the 
same table, eaten the same food and slept in the same 
billets> When Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill and Mr 
Stalin met with their respective generals to discuss world 
strategy, should they have been received in foxholes, servec 
C rations out of mess kits and required to hear the gripes 
of GI Joes? 

Such suggestions, of course, would be termed facetious 1! 
not superlative. The obvious answer, no doubt, is that 
proper solution lies some ‘where between such extremes 
which is just about where the distinction is right now. /Actu 
ally, the dividing line is halfway down the scale. 

Naturally, there are a great many persons who wi 
division to be moved sufficiently to include oe “mselves 


Well, where would it go, up or down? If it were moved§ 


upw ard, there would be still more people excluded a 
equivalent number of complaints would be ony 
were pushed downward there wouldn’t be enough sp:<i@ 
privileges to go ‘round. 

The greatest trouble is that no one in civil life givs @ 
damn about the Army until they find themselves a po" 
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The British set aside the best and swankiest places for general officers and their retainers. Some American soldiers feel 


that we should have made the British change their ways. 


In peacetime, the Army is a stepchild; but in wartime, 
cted to be a Cinderella. Everyone in it wants to be 


Charming with a princess at the end of the rain 


{ people keep harping on the evils of West Point 
perpetuation of Army families in the service 
some almost call it. Well, I’m not a graduate of the 
vy, but | have a lot of friends who are and also many 
not. | know their feelings in the matter. I chal 
nyone to try to chang the system ol appointing 
men to West Point. They will run into a lot of 

position, but it won't be from the Army. 
\rmy is not too proud of its caste system. But it 
t be pushed around by a bunch of soreheads who 
lid a damn thing about it until they were dragged 
he scruff of their necks. Hindsight is always better 


r¢ sight. Instead ot screaming about what happe ned 


because of their own compl te prewar indiffe rence 


iry affairs, why doesn’t someone come up Ww ith a few 
| suggestions for the future? 

vant a more democratic Army, they say. No mor 
tem! OK, how do we do Itr 

rst, every American citizen has to take an interest 
\rmy and how it is ope rated. Not just how it affects 
e Johnny,” but how it affects the United States and 
e Gls. 


present a few questions toa hypothetic al CTITtIC and 
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Maybe so, but | have yet to see anyone change the British 


see what the answers are: Di 


taxes so that all soldiers 
betore you were y¢ 
proud to have your 
\rmy or would you have 


Idiers with the ame fre 


vou have the same inter 
now? 


lf not, lo S 


cause they are complaining about what th 


then seven million Gl must 


| 1 
good enough for soldiers before thi 


the lr own nul 1b 


they got WV hen 
Also, there is a question as to ju 

are talking about when they ret 

to be gathered they mean officer 


Well, the record hat Vv" 


sand Regular othcers out of 


show 
hundred thousand; a ratio ol 
In the normal! course of event 
serve directly under more than 
entire military 
would t] i rag hay om 
1, ON The averayt nave com 
one Regular file. So 
plaining about whom 
\re these gripes 


caste system be tween wal 


CarTecel | ven 
igalnst 


carried it on during the 











p! ints against the System as a whole Or because ot instances 
where the system was abused? 

\nd another thing that should be settled is whether or 
not these peopl ire satished to let it ride in peacetime but 
want it ch inge d to suit their own ideas when they are called 
in during 1 War OT whether their ideas of reform should 
be carried ot 
iffected 


lie ve me 


it in pe acetime when they are not personally 


Because great deal of difference, be 


if makes a 

If it is desired that enlisted men eat, drink and sleep as 
well as officers do, will the people pay them enough to 
m ike th if possibl lf it 1s hoped the \ share social equality 
with officers, will our citizens invite them to join their 
clubs, enter their homes and marry their daughters? And 


above all, if the Army is changed to the liking of these 
will they respond by requiring their children 


a hit h in itr 


complainers, 
to serve 

It is very easy to find fault and to say that something is 
il wrong But coming up with a solution is something else 
again; particularly so when the individual concerned has a 
person il axe to grind. 

This whole business reminds me of a stunt sometimes 
pulled at our Command and General Staff School. After a 
long period of sweating over school problems, the students 
are told their next test will be to write a problem of their 
own. Boy, do they go to town! 

hey really fix the poor devil up who has to solve the 
problem. They destroy his artillery, blow up his ammuni- 
tion, burn all his bridges and tell him he won't have any 





reinforcements for a month. Then, having tied eve: 
in knots, they smugly turn in their papers and go 
= in a little righteous recreation. 

But lo and behold, a month or two later, anoth 
comes along and each student is handed back h 
problem with instructions to solve it! 

I cite that because I have been on both sides of th 
and while I admit that it’s not all Chay 
and while I'm also more than 7 t 
in arriving at any worthwhile improvements, I dou! 
much that any single person, or even a group of p 
could find a true answer, unless their own life’s i; 
were involved. 

\nd in this respect, I would like to return to thos: 
lems prepared by students at the Command and G 
Staff School. After many a protest had been reg 
regarding the ethics of presenting a test in that n 
instructors were forbidden to place any grades up I 
papers. 


caste system, 
in Denmark, 


( 


Nevertheless, one instructor evlved an Inger 
method of letting his students know just what he ¢! 
of their solutions. 

On his desk he kept two small bottles with medici: 
droppers attached. On those papers where the students 
tried to be fair and present a worthwhile problem with 
constructive solution, the instructor put a small dab \ 
perfume. On the others, he placed a drop of hydrogen 
sulphide. 

Do you know one of the characteristics of hydrogen 
sulphide? It stinks! 


— o 


Halter or Whip? 


Halter or whip? This is the real meat of the leadership question 
More often than not the whip wins, and it wins for two reasons: first, 


because it is easy, 


and second, bec ‘ause it 1s traditional. 


It usually 


takes less effort to make a man do something than to make him want 


to do it. So the whip cracks. 


And by virtue of fear and intimidation, 


authority ot position, power ot command, ruthless determination, 


vaulting ambition, grasping selfishness—by one or all of these 





the 


ruler directs the actions and controls the lives of his subjects. It is no 


accident that the club and scepter are similar in appearance.— 


Now COLONEL 
NAL. November, 1938. 
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By Hanson 


UNPARALLELED IN SCOPE 
my of recent times, 


(ERNESS, IN ANY VICTORI 

is today the earmark of the dis 

d GI. Elation over victory, pride of the nation’s ac 

somplishment and even any sort of personal objectivity are 

erged in far too many soldiers and ex-soldiers in a 

is hatred for the Army ‘and for all things military. The 

same phenomenon is noticeable among the men who wore 

\avy blue—though not to so great or so vocal an extent; 

the Marines, blessed with exceptional esprit, suffer from it 

far less than either of their sister services. 

s bitterness has many sources, but one main focus 

ntment of what enlisted men cali? the “ 

services, resentment at the 
fheer-enlisted man relationship. 


caste” system 
nature of the 


' 
n the 


archaic 
Many of the bitterest Gls are neither reasoning nor rea 
sonable, but hundreds have expressed the reasons for their 
feelings with both passion and logic. From the many, many 
letters I have received and the close contacts I have had 
vith the services, at home and overseas, during the war, it 
is clear to me that there are substantial and basic reasons 
r the GI's attitude. These reasons cannot easily be sim- 
the system is not a sufficient answer. Poor 
leadership is a far more comprehensive answer, but not 
mpletely definitive. 

The reasons are m: any and complex, but most of the GI’s 

biections to the Amy, and the sailor’s to the Navy, can be 

reduc ed to a few major common denominators. But even 
these major factors do not fully explain the poor morale and 
ntensity of feeling which epitomize the attitude of the re- 
urned enlisted man. Books could- ~—and undoubtedly will 
be written on the subject, and psychologists will explain 
this phenomenon in their own jargon; this article can do 
more than summarize. 

First, it is of major importance to realize that this GI bit 
ss exists, is real and is extensive. It is a feeling that is 
nd to influence in some way the postwar defense pol 

y, and if it is ignored or brushed aside, the resultant anger 
lo the services and the country much harm. 


plified “caste’ 


Second; the major fault has been poor leadership, but 
GI himself, public opinion, and the GI’s attitude 
rd the country and the country’s toward him also share 
lame. 


* 


rom the Army & Navy Bulletin. Reprinted by permission 


he GI and the Brass 


W. Baldwin 


Take the situation as it was, and the tremendous impor 
tance ot excellent leadership can be unde rstood. 

Che American has little liking for the 
life, with its discipline and restrictions 


military 
Partially this is a 
strength, partially a weakness. The average American—let’s 
face it—is not well disciplined, if we mean by discipline 
self discipline. But ¥ ' 
this—indeed, made no attempt to 
merely imposed the discipline of outward forms. 

The aver: ge American had a higher standard of living 
and far more ‘hevusies prior to this war than any country on 
earth. He, his family, his (¢ 
manded as much as possible of the same when he entered 
the Army, 


ay erage 


Army is not the institution to in 


C ule: ite 


do so, but 


Congressman, his press, de 
and there is no doubt that our Army and Navy 
had far more physical comforts and “creature” delights 
Red Cross, USO, movies, barracks, quantities of uniforms, 
furloughs and leaves, etc.—than any other service 

Press and people handicapped the services in their pre- 
war and early wartime attempts to toughen and harden the 
soft human material sent to them for battle training. There 
was much public tilting at windmills and championing of 
the lowly private. and has been, much maudlin 
khaki” or “blue.” The press 
made every man, once he put on uniform, a hero, instead of 
recognizing that there are crooks and bums in the services, 
just as there are in every profession. When a soldier com 
mitted murder—vide the 


There was, 


nonsense about “heroes 


Hlicswa case—an immediate cam 
paign could be expected to relieve him, as a “hero,” of the 
righteous consequences of his crime. This, to put it mildly 
was undermining the discipline. The public demand to get 
“the boys” home quickly has not helped. The women of 
America have a direct responsibility for the mass demonstra 
tions overseas. 

The United States went to war reluctantly; the 
American didn’t want to fight. 


the last war, 


average 
T here was no hoopla about 
this was no great crusade; the 
ster was there because the draft took him. 
His own natural dislike for discipline and the military 


average young 


life, his own lukewarm attitude toward the war was com 
failure of 
the orientation program to really explain why we fought 
and the continual harping of some of the soldier papers on 


pounded by two other factors within the service 


the grievances of the underprivileged GI. Soldier papers 


should be the voice of the soldier, but they have a solemn 


The real problem is not privilege or 
tie abuse of privilege, but leadership 


i 
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responsibility to the nation as well as to the soldier, and 
though most of them valiantly fulfilled it, 
tailed completely to put the greater good ol the greater 
number first. When the Hawaiian edition of Stars and 
Stripes—a soldier p: iper, written and edited by soldiers—calls 
the Secretary of War “Public E nemy Number One,” that 
is not freedom of the press, but incitement to disaffection. 


some of them 


It is necessary to paint this broad canvas before closer 
analysis, for much of the GI bitterness today is subjective; 
some of it is a direct reflection of the GI’s—and the nation’s 

own weakness 

But when this is said, it must at once be re-emphasized 
that the main fault was poor leadership. Given the back 
ground painted above, the difficulties of the leader were 
yreatl, but the good le: ider did overcome them. 

The GI is particularly bitter about the 
otheers 


“privileges” of 
Yet what 
he re ally objects to is the abuse of privilege, not privile ge 
itse If. 


the officers’ clubs, separate messes, etc. 


You cannot eliminate privilege in this world in any 
profession, least of all the military; if you do, where is the 
inducement to hard work and long application? Moreover, 
privilege, or to put it another way, ee (a more com 
fortable place to eat, rat work, etc.) are a necessary ac 
companiment of rank, for rank has wean tie tat responsibili 
ties, the responsibilities of the lives of men, and those re 
sponsibilities are more easily fulfilled if rank is given rea 
sonable facilities. 

Che GI talks a lot about “democratizing” the Army. Let's 
be frank and logical. No military organization is, or can 
be, a democracy. You cannot have complete equality or 
majority rule or general fraternization and still have a mili 
tary organization. We have tried it before—in the Civil 
War, in the Louisiana maneuvers. The Russians tried it, 
and got a very bloody nose, indeed, in Finland. Today, the 
Red Army’s officers have their own clubs; saluting is strictly 
enforced, etc. Any military ‘ey seat that tries to be a 
real democracy will end up by being an armed mob. 

There however, archaic privileges which have no 
place in the iain military system, and there are numer 
ous changes which would make the abuse of privilege by 
Some of 


incompetent leaders less possible. the subjects 


that either are being, or ought to be, investigated, with a 
view to improving the postwar Army and Navy are item 
ized below 

Articles of War. Some are archaic, and 
these articles, and Army and Navy regulations need careful 


re-study for the purpose of eliminating inequities between 


Rev ision ol the 


officers and enlisted men. 

Revision of courts-martial procedures and practices. In 
general the need of procedural revision is less important 
than the institution of some means for insuring similar pun- 
ishments for similar crimes. Sentences for the same types 
Officers, far from re- 
should be 
Far too often, for offenses for which an 
officer is dismissed from the service, an enlisted man is dis- 
honorably discharged and sentenced to several years im- 
Yet the greater the responsibility, and the 
greater the trust reposed in an officer, the greater the trans- 
Do not the words of the commission itself mean 

If they are to be more than figures of speech, 


of crimes have varied far too widely. 
ceiving lighter sentences than enlisted men, 
made examples. 


pr isonment. 


gression 
anything? 
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punishments for officers must be even stiffer than th 
enlisted men. It has been suggested that one or 
enlisted men, might serve on courts-martial of enlisted 
[his is a suggestion worthy of consideration, but pr 
impractical. 

Revision of the inspection systems of the Army and 
and creation of a better mechanism than any tha 
exists tor redress of enlisted men’s grievances. Th 
adage in the Army and Navy—“you can’t buck up 
hewn proved time ‘and again during this war. No | 
how great a superior’s incompetence and tyranny, 
ordinate has few practical means of redress. Increasi: 
rank of the inspecting officers attached to various ech: | ns 
of command and perhaps making the Inspector Ger 
chain of administrative command independent of the 
of tactical command might be valuable. 

Equalization of liquor rations, wherever authorized 
tween ofhcers and enlisted men. 

Provision of clubs and other facilities for enlisted men 
comparable or superior, in space and facilities, to thos: 
vided for officers. 

Provision of travel allowances 
families. 


for all enlisted men’s 


Application of terminal leave provisions to all enlisted 
men—not retroactively, but as of a certain future dat 
terminal leave for all not to exceed sixty days. 

Continued study of, and where indicated, liberalization 
of, enlisted men’s pay and retirement provisions. 

Improved uniforms for enlisted men. 

Improved channels for forwarding enlisted men’s sug 
gestions to higher authority. 

More equitable distribution of awards and medals. Any 
study of medal awards will indicate that certain medals 
specifically, the Legion of Merit—went in far too great a 
proportion to ‘ial many of whom simply preempted 
and adopte od the suggestions of enlisted men 

Better peacetime opportunities, partic ularly in the Army, 
for schooling, and the learning of trades. Enlisted men’s 
school systems should be a major factor in the postwar 
Amny. 

Better peacetime opportunity for promotion from the 
ranks. The “OCS” or some equivalent of it must be con 
tinued. 

These, and many other improvements can do much to 
better the officer-enlisted man relationship. 

But the real problem is not privilege, not rules and re gu 
lations, or the lack of them—but the abuse of privilege. The 
real problem, in other words, is leadership. 


Abuse of privilege; i.e., poor leadership is the basic reason 


behind so much of the GI bitterness. Yet the system o! 
selecting leaders was generally good; it was the execution 
that was poor. Fundamentally and basically, there has not 


been enough emphasis in selecting officer candidates no 


matter how they are to be trained—upon character; ther 


has been too much, perhaps, upon superficial acquisitions 


—book learning, physical condition, etc. Yet charact: 
the key to all successful leadership, and moral courag 
even more important to a good leader than physical cour 

The Army and Navy have been cursed with too m 
’ Better leadership for tomorrow can be inst 
only by careful selection from the bottom up. 


“ves men 
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£ Militiaman’s Farewell to Arms 


By Colonel Sherwood Dixon 


HAS BECOME A COMMON 
e tor temporary officers on 
ol separation to present to 
\rmy their views upon means 
it might employ for self 
The Army, in turn, 


s to take this gratuitous ad 


vement. 


in good humor if not more 
usly than it deserves. 
Within a day or two I shall 
terminate some five years of faith 
i] though undistinguished serv 
ce, satisfied that I have remained 
true to myself throughout: that I 
have adhered to my original de 
termination to mind my own busi 
ness, offer no alibis and polish no 
pples. | am not a one-man reform 
wave and I do not lecture my 
supervisors. | obey them. If I now 
venture a proposal for radical 
hange in officer training I do so 
because I consider that I owe the 
of which I am capable. 
My proposal is directed to my chief not only because that 
: vs proper channel of communication but also because 
e possesses certain personal qualities which, in my opin 
in, make him especially fitted to consider it. Several times 
| have said that I should have enjoyed serving as an in 
fantry officer in a division whose commanding general was 
chief I have served under different circumstances dur 
ig the war in the Pentagon Building. That is because 
he is, in addition to having rounded professional qualifica 
tions, a man who is calm, open-minded and firm. But over 
ind beyond all that, I like his grasp of a problem and his 
ibility to sense its important point. Illustrative is a recent 
norandum with reference to employment of engineer 
ops in river crossings in which he said “The division com 
ler's objective is beyond the river.” That is one of 
eternal truths which so many people, both military 
ivilian, find themselves entirely unable to accept. 
ice, years ago, I was one of Knute Rockne’s 


Army the best thought 


assistant 


I often recall how we 


training 


ct aches 
labored, lineme n in de 
fense; teaching them not to wres 
tle with the man in front of them, 
but to keep their eyes on the ball 

to think of the offensive line 
men as mere obstacles to be thrust 
hastily aside in order to reach the 
ball and the man who had it. My 
chief understands and employs 
that same principle 

Let me also say that if I appear 
critical I do so to be constructive 
I have no complaint to make of 
In fact, the 
I find much in 
that is to be 


the military service 
contrary is true 
the Army 


The Army has given me 


admired 
all and 
more that I mvself have deserved 

and ungrudgingly. In the begin 
ning I was sometimes irritated by 
what I thought were caustic, and 
unnecessary, remarks that a few Regular ofhicers of a reac 
tionary type made about the National Guard. But the feel 
ing passed when it occurred to me that if the situation were 
reversed I should have been far less willing than they were 
to adjust myself to change. If, for example, the emergency 
had required employment of lawyers instead of soldiers, | 
might have found in my ofhce, enjoying the same gg 
sion< il Sti nding and entitled to the same fees as My self, 
Army officer who had devoted evenings and Sundays to a 
correspondence school course in law. In such circumstances 
[ might have been just a little hard to live with 

But my thesis is this: Despite a plethora of divisions and 
sections and schools and boards and committees tor the 


study of strategy, tactics, equipment, armament, logistics 
and other matters important in the successful prosecution 
of war, virtually no organized study is given to the one vital 
element in any War Or in any military force; namely—man 

As a very great Chief Justice of the United States once 
wrote: “The mind cannot conceive an 


men who compose it 


army without the 


But we in the Army, with a war on 


Every officer well grounded in theoretical study and seasoned by experience can read danger signals in 


‘he terrain. He can form an estimate of the most logical and likely areas that will be defended, and 


edict with reasonable certainty how they will be organized. When he scents danger he advances on 


broad front. When his column approaches a defile he takes precautionary measures—yet in dealing 
th civilians he seems determined to ambush himself. 
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our hands, are unable to keep abreast of the Supreme Court 
Keports. 

I lack the 
I have not the objectivity and other quali- 
ties that I have noted as characteristic of many brilliant 
otlicers in the War Department. | am, 


Now | am not at heart a good staft ofhcer. 
mental Stature. 


however, com 
petent and experienced in training civilians for infantry 
duty. My experience in that work, coupled with evidence 
from other sources, has convinced me that the Army could 
regulate much better its impact upon civilians—and this to 
its own great advantage. 

It is generally conceded that our Army has produced 
greater battlefield leaders than salesmen. Granting that 
salesmanship is of secondary importance to winning the 
In returning and de- 
mobilizing troops from overseas, the Army has performed 
one of the most magnificent operations in history—six mil- 
lion men in six months’ time—yet it is criticism that it has 
received rather than deserved applause. In our present ad 
vocacy ol a measure which we regard as supremely im 
portant—Universal Military Training—we have met tre- 
mendous resistance because so many people—good people 

are sincerely apprehensive of domination by a “military 


war, it 1s ne -vertheless important. 


caste. 

| have been surprised and shocked by the mistrust with 
which some of my civilian friends view the military. These 
friends are not crackpots or agitators but substantial citi- 
On the other hand I have heard officers say, “Well, 
the fighting is over now, and the Army is fair prey for 
Congress and the public.” To me it seems that both schools 
of thought are seriously in error. Yet, I am sorry to say, it 


zens. 


also seems to me that such misunderstandings might have 
been averted by a little better salesmanship on the part of 
the Army. Certainly this much, at least, is true. The 
wrong thinking indulged in by so many of our citizens is 
traceable to the brief experience they or their relatives and 
friends have had as enlisted men or junior officers. 

Disquieting reports have come from overseas with 
reference to alleged misconduct and violence on the 
part of our troops and even to a common tendency on the 
part of many officers to let down. Some have apparently 
lost all pride and want only to get out of the Army, regard- 
less of the sort of record or reputation they may leave. These 
trends are significant. They bespeak a failure at some stage 
of training, a failure to imbue these men with the will to 
do what is right for the simple reason that it is right, and 
expected of them as officers and soldiers. 

It has seemed to me that the development of such tenden- 
cies is at least partly traceable to the utter failure of many 
officers, both professional and temporary, to grasp another 
great truth—that peacetime Regular soldiers differ from 
wartime citizen soldiers as day from night, and that the im- 
mediate transformation of civilians into soldiers by putting 
them into uniform is impossible. 

A peacetime Regular soldier is usually a man who has 
decided to make the Army his career, though he may later 
change his mind. But with his first decision he is emanci- 
pated, his home ties are severed. He has three years to do 
it in; so his training is deliberate. He learns his trade 
slowly and thoroughly. He ripens on the vine. He be- 
comes indoctrinated, not by a few orientation lectures, but 
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by long experience. He graduates as a trained, disci; 
soldier. He becomes, in general, reliable. He rende 
mediate and intelligently unquestioning obedience 
knows how to do the things the Army requires to be 

And if he does not understand why any particular 

required, he at least accepts as fact that the decision 

quire it was made by competent authority, and pro 
with sound and sufficient reason, at least in that auth 
opinion. He becomes a constant factor—you know h 
pabilities and you can predict his reactions. 

But a wartime citizen soldier is only a civilian in 
Had he elected a military career he would have en|; od 
(he war is merely one phase of his life, ee 
happily temporary. It has interrupted his career- 
leisure. Nevertheless, most of the citizen soldiers came ‘n: 
the Army with this feeling: “I didn’t intend to be a soldier 
But as long as I'm in the Army I'll be the best soldier | can 
be.” Such men, if their enthusiasm is preserved, can be \ed 
-but seldom driven—to exemplary conduct and tremen 
dous successes. Sound instruction and wise leadershij 
bring out the best that is in them 

These are the men who fight our wars. More than that, 
these are the men who, after the war is over, will vote, and 
pay taxes, and form public opinion. Regular soldiers, when 
war comes, are spread thinner than rationed butter, and in 
time of peace exert but little influence on public opinion 

These civilians in arms are the tools of a professional 
officer's trade. They are the instruments he must employ to 
impose our national will upon the enemy. It is regrettable 
that all officers, regular and temporary, are not more uni 
formly trained in their employment. Yet the brilliant suc 
cess of many of our leaders who have grasped the idea that 
they must be practical psychologists is visible evidence that 
the trick can be mastered. 

Sometimes I wonder what the thoughtful Regular officer 
believes will be the attitude and state of mind of the aver 
age temporary officer after the war. What he will think, as 
a taxpayer and perhaps an influential citizen, when the 
time comes for decision of questions involving the Army 
And whether he will accept unquestioningly the judgments 
expressed by representatives of the War Department. | 
particularly ‘do not mean whether he will be swayed by a 
personal resentment for real or fancied mistreatment. | am 
thinking only of his estimate of the soundness of Army 
thinking and planning—whether he will agree that a pro 
posal advocated by the War Department is sound and well 
reasoned, and will exert his influence to mold public opin 
ion in support of it. 

I have heard many temporary officers say that War De 
partment planning was foggy in some respects: that the esti 
mate, for example, of numbers to be allotted to the seve ral 
branches of the service was entirely inaccurate and dispro 
portionate. As a result, they say, our Army was weak in 
infantry, and thousands of officers and men trained in 
other branches had to be hastily retrained as infantry re 
placements but that even so the infantry still seemed over 
worked and undermanned. 

Others have charged that policies, especially personne 
policies, were hastily conceived, often changed and poor! 
executed; and that methods of selection, assignment end 
promotion, and policies on age in grade, release from ac'\ve 


wl] 
lil 
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i appropriate age tor enlisted men were all in a 
state ol change 
s inducted with a typical National Guard division 
el yped over the years admiration and respect for the 
\rmy. But much that happened after the Guard 
red to active duty tended to diminish that respect 
( them now feel that the Was Department had no 
ettective, uniform training system ready to pul 
ration [hey were told that thirteen weeks w ruld be 
| to basic training, but they saw little evidence that 
teen weeks was more than a rough estimate, or even 
gher authority had prepared a detailed program 
some six weeks had passed they were told that the 
would have to be reduced to nine or ten weeks. Si 
half of the program was condensed and covered in 
allotted time. 
rience enabled deve lopme nt of better training poli 
nd a little later many of these same officers found 
lves in cadres for new divisions. ‘There they worked 
mplete training guides ind publications that spec! 
hour's in 


ery detail down to the conduct ot every 


n—with accurate references to numbered paragt iphs 


nuals. Among them were some, cynical and unduly 
us, who whispered, Why didn't they have some 
like that for us? Did they want us to fail?” 
1 many National Guardsmen, who perhaps do not 
ite the gravity of the situation that necessitated such 
sion, deprecate the course of action which resulted In 
ting up their organizations. They feel that it sacrificed 
ement of local and personal pride that any unit will 
harder and fight better when it re presents a parti ular 
unity that a man will be re luctant to ¢ Xpose himse If 
wn neighbors as a knave or a coward 
en if every such complaint were based upon truth 
ract, the professional \rmy was not responsible tor iI] 
he evils complained of. But the minds of those tem 
ry ofhcers have never been disabused of that erro! 
those officers are the influential citizens of their com 
ties. For the next generation, their neighbors will 
to them for information and guidance in military af 
here remains with me, atter several years service lI 
Ground Forces, a definite impression that the weak 
nk in the military hierarchy is about at the level of 
Yet it is 
der, more than anyone else, 


nental commander.’ the regimental com 
\ who influences the citizen 
er. He fixes policies and supervises their execution 
decisions govern the daily lives of his men. It is he 
can make them proud, happy, enthusiastic—or meek 
hed, dispirited. He can inspire respect for the Army 
listaste for it. And quite apart from the immediate 
tive of developing a fighting team for war, there may 
be considered the long-range objective of developing 
lship and admiration that will endure. This is not 
by handshaking or by relaxation of discipline, but 
ch effective, soldierly le adership exercised by practic al 
ogists. 


zimental commanders have seemed to me to fall into 
distinct groups. First of all there are many fine lead 


rate regimental commanders were as hard or harder to find during 


ting war, than first-rate generals.—Eprror 
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ers, men protessionally qualified ilert and sensiti\ 
] 


ol judgment grand soldiers unael whom tl iS a jo 
~ r+ 


privilege to serve. Then there are the bright young 


to oOveresti 


] ] 
l 


dicu 


LhOs¢ scintillating soldiers who are prone 
whot rke ( 


Risks and make Bold Decisi ns pe rh Ips to white \\ ish the 


who have Initiative ted 


! 
their own voltage 


hed 
ed 


| 
tree trunks SLX inches higher than they were Wwhitewa 
monumental 


the \nd last 
| 


bluffers who, by diligent application of handkerchiet, have 


vear betore there are those 


managed to keep clean noses for twenty-five years 


, ; 
have aone nothing wrong bec 1use they have don 


period \nd so they are colonels 


\mong the bluffers and those who have merely drawn 


oreat extent those othcers 


their pay are concentrated to a 


who haven't been ible to keep the ir eyes on the ball In 


+} } 
they have 


ake « 


stead of deve loping high spirited fighting teams 


~_ 


' ¥ 
wen trying, unconsciously | have no doubt, to n 


\ ili ins into pe icetime s lic rs in seventecn weeks 


It can’t be done 
| 


he MOTaADK 


So many of these ofhicers—goo 


" 
mm extremely 


\rmy h 


lay only exterior 


OC ntlemen in 
lhe 


Bevond it, for them 


narrow sens 


lived cloiste red lives . been the i! hy 1 


] ] 
their Ww rld 


\nd in their unconscious smugness they hav 


sic I the ms lye S omniscient 


Ol otheer \\ ) ynsiders to find 


It is this type 


something wrong instead omething right. Hi 


men 


! 
be 1IcCVve th iI 
| 


hin lly Sag into the frame of iinw hich they 


nothing they could do \\ ple ise him Daily they put 
out less and daily they learn | 


\rmy life 


When willing men fail to learn 


except increasing aistast 
tol 


then the real taiur 


in the system of instruct! The svstem of instruction 
responsibility ot command 
I think. iso 


1 
in the management of civilians in an American Army that 


that itisa ¢ irdinal principk ti he foll wed 


they should be encouraged whenever po ib! When 


] 


leader finds it necessary to criticize OT punish 1 man, he 


should also find mmend 


some Way \V ithin a day or two to ¢ 


ord, each kick in 
on the bac k 


\gain, | emphasize that this must he CLOTN 


ind encourage that man. Ina w 
should be followed up W ith a pat 
ind 
) ] 
without relaxation 


he 


to leadership tf any re 


prid 
pride dimi 


\lme t every 
Militi men 


most always be done of di cipling 


the 


ettort to attain perfection sole except ni 


] 


dic I who doe Ss not respond 


Things that increase 
When 
\rmvy likewise 
man can be reached through his pride 
ire no exceptions. We Militi 


to the two c mpanies 


or efficient kind 
make 


their Va 


mcn s 
the iT 


diminish 


the m better soldiers 
luc to the 
] 
nd we 
men of Llinois ti 
that (,eorae Ro 
it famous march tl 


\br th im | 


served nour 


torv back 
raised at Kaskaskia to make th 


mee | 


floods to capture Vincenns 
one of many famous men who 
is a good tradition, too, that it v 
heights of Ch 
way 1n through the window ind 
the verv Halls of Montezuma that they 
ibout for a hundred years 

I would like to say ilso th 


a feeling which imounts sim st to 


1 OTOUD ¢ 
= 
bovs who scaled the ipultep 
idmitted th 


hy Vi 


contempt 


what we ¢ ill, pe rhaps euph mistic lly the 








tession Lhey re spect 


engineers Or Scientists who 


can give 
categorical answers, who can furnish mathematical proot 


who « in sitively I his l 


ly pr But they regard with 
than re pect the practitioners in medicine and 
law partic ularly those of the law and psychology and his 
who deal with human mind 


ind body who have l arm d that no two peopl or cases are 


ITLL hy le 


tory 


such variables as the 


identi i that law 
| 


Ippil ion 


that mental] proc cs 


ind rule Ss must be interpreted and the IT 
And who know 
ind human reactions are 


» particular cases studied 
not always 


SUSCE ptibl of calculation with the exactness and certainty 


of the multiplication table 


| he v4 


same othcers ol limited outlook have little patience 
tor a man who h iS learned that he must sometimes qualify 


his answer by 
if Or “the courts have sometimes departed from the 
rigid rule.” Or “I am inclined to think that such 
might be dangerous. 


saying, “The patient will probably recover, 


a Course 
Dhey torget that in the practice of their own protession 
it is usually a mistake to be categorical 

When | am asked what the law provides with reference 
to some particular point, I usually try to explain what the 
law means in the light of court decisions and interpreta 
tions, and how it might appear to have different application 
in cases involving slightly different facts. 


cers will I id a line Or 


Sometimes ofh 
a paragraph from the statute I am 


But it savs this,” or 


expounding and say, “ “It doesn’t say 


! am thus often 


Haig, 
g 


[hat isn’t what it means.” 
Br 1ddox k Mee ‘ke llan, 
h ive Many Successo;rs 

Phese 
hey expect to find an exact and detailed prescription for 
human conduct explicit, absolute and unvarving in every 
[hat is the type of officer who has tried to fit the 
civilian mind into a rigid, 


that he re a or 
reminded that and Gamelin 


othcers are not looking for law but for regulations 


Cas 
unvielding mold 

By no means all such officers would be so inflexible, men 
tally, in tactical situations. Most of them would not expect 
flight by reading him a 
coupk of snappy paragraphs from FM 100-5. 


put a ce termined enemy 
Every officer 
well grounded in theoretical study and seasoned by experi 
ence can read danger signals in the terrain. During a re 
connaissance they do not point out the exact spot where a 
minefield or an antitank gun is concealed—or the particular 
bush from behind which a sniper will fire. But they can 
form an estimate of the most logical and likely areas that 
defended, and predict with reasonable certainty 


will be When such 


scents danger he advances ona broad front. 


will be 


commander 
When his col 


umn approaches a defile he takes precautionary measures 


how they organized. 
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Yet in dealing with civilians he seems determ 
ambush himself. 


| have tried to draw attention to points at whic! 
appeared that military thinking has not anticipated 
reactions in the military context. | suggest them as 
departure for further exploration by the alert soldie: 
atomic world. There are and have been great men 
Pentagon Building. Men whose contributions to 
will never be properly assessed by the American pul 
cause the more specti acul ir battlefield le: ide rs he ive ¢ 
them out of the headlines. Among them I’m sure th: 


some who will find my ideas provocative. 


I earnestly recommend, in concluding, that m« ' No 
devised through which, in peacetime, officers can Ar 
structed along lines calculated to improve their und& d of 
ing of civilians—the civilians who will form battalion 9 ine 
ments and airplane and atomic V-bomb crews in Ar 
war. And who will form public opinion after the y 
vilians, eager and anxious to become exemplary s: 
ex-soldiers who will become editors, bank directors ? 
manders of veterans’ organizations, and crossroads mer \\ 
chants; graduates of the United States Army who will 
due time, its proprietors. 

his instruction should be given at the United Stat 
Military Academy, and in the service schools. It wi he : \n 


most effective if the courses were taught by civilians 
Following completion of the courses, Regular officer 

should maintain close and continuous contact with 

ians. Out of such contacts will develop strong friendshi 


and better understanding. 


| am conscious that this long and wordy memoral 
departs from most of the conventions governing procedu \ 
for an officer of the War Department General Staff. But | 
am not a very good staff officer. 

I am just another civilian in arms 
story very well in any other way. 


I could not tell my t col 
I have enjoyed writing 
though [ do not believe th: it during my five years in un y 
form I have succumbed to the vice, “rather common amon 
military unde rlings, of taking myself too seriously. 

Furthermore, as I am leaving the service, my interes‘ 
such matters will become a bit academic, for it will 1 
affect me directly if my suggestions are ignored in the trait 
ing of the postwar Army. | 

I will not be in it; but as an erstwhile citizen soldier | 
nation facing tremendous problems in the world 
immediate future, I shall hope to contribute toward sound 
ness of military thought within my civilian soldier’s w 
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Something Rotten 


in the Fruit Salad 
By E. J. Kahn, Jr. 


Not much can be done about it now but the Quotation fron 
Army’s own statistics prove that the distribution 
of decorations and awards during the war was 
inequitable and favored one branch of the 


though OMprisin’g Mel ly One hf tl ol th \rmy tal In 
Army at the expense of another eT . , . 


eventy pel cent ol the casualties \I] in all, he gave a cical 


impression that the fighting elements of the ground Lol 
had it a good deal tougher than, say, their comrade n the 
PLE WITH REASONABLY CLEAR MEMORIES OF WORLD vit 
[I may recall that during its prolonged and boisterou . 
y= 5) 1 —_ id “ , i, : The Chief of Staff’: report, though, also stated that 
ntion was more than once made » not altogether 
- tee : Ce MAGE OF TRE NOt ahOgeuK 1,400,409 decorations for “gallantry and meritorious serv 


17 4 
Die att - ) ? ul Wi ; Iti ’ 1} 
¢ ittitude of some of ou Allies tOowM ird the mu me warded oe Wh rld War Il. mor than one million 


1 
ind me aninglessness ot many ot the ribbons worn on " 
, ad over seventy per cent ver \ir Med | virtually all of which 


in chests. Not only bedazzled citizens of other ; ’ 
were won by members of the Air Corps. Exclusive of thes 


but Americans, too, were understandably confused \ir Meda!s and of Purpk the 
4.5 pel cent ol ill decorati und the rps +. | 
+] 


1h 


Infantry received 
our decorations \nd there was a tendency for rib 
» be evaluated by quantity rather than by quality ] ) 
per cent In other word OU! InciIpal hehting men on 
e result that a man we ining four or five undistin 1 ¢] h tl k bet 
oround, though they took bv ( hour and five times the 


d bits of colored material was sometimes acclaimed ; 
casualties of our hghting men 


verence that could have been more appropriate ly F 
ed upon the holder of a single Silver Star 


on less medal In the | ul 


in terms ol pers nnel by far 


it seems to me as if soldiers and veterans themselves eS 


ustifiably protest against the manner in which deco lt 
ISUAdITICS, TCC ved 


ind awards have been distributed Such complaints | 

tions; the Air (¢ rp 
C sualt es, recelvé d 
itically opens himself to the countercharge that his 


aqaecorations 
neces are motivated by his own re | itive ribbonlessn« SS N\ 
| Ow 


LM 


rse, are touchy to make. For one thing, the plaintiff 


: this eXtl iordina 
nother, nobody wants to say anything that could a aia a 13: 
{ 1 McCré In aaqaitl 

preted as casting reflection on any of the men who i | 

So on somebody s che t Under 
won wholly deserved recognition for outstanding gal ; ™ 
5 point system on which separa 

ind lor conspicuously meritorious service [ thin] | - +] — 
: few st ible factors was the mati 
he Army has inexcusably mishandled its awards, but e sheet ah 
- ions, excepting the (; 


ot mean by this that I believe the Army should hav ie Mic Wi E eee 





stinger than it has about passing them out in General Marshal] 
vever, it does seem to me that the requirements fol f the Air Corps. wh 
m, which is totally unrelated to responsibility, should hardly been better 

tal ut i 


wwe been any less rigid for soldiers of conciderabk ld 
So qaiers, were viven 


( 


than for their subordinates. Nor do I think that it is 4 


11 ta eri! 
} 


discriminate against one part of an Army in favor of Fhe 


vay it ha 


; ; ; ' > eae 
er whe n it comes to dispe nsing awards But this been he ld in the 


table practice that has flourished ever since the first ey Soe 
1] il \ i 


irl Harbor ribbon was apps nded to the first proud uli —— 


1g chest. ie for a while th 


ne facts about and re levant to awards and decoratiol ‘ . ¢ { . 
more ut TrCwel 


embodied in General Marshall's report to the nd a doubl 


tary of War. The Chief of Staff touched on the sul fossde off thes 


ter summarizing our battle casualties. The coml 


combat 
at 
ns of our Army, he disclosed, suffered eighty-one per Chests < 

kK 18 A 


f all military casualties, with the Infantry alon Ken Barros 
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have consistently 


1} 
No airman could 


ibly have been expected to decline the 


| 
been so much yreatel 


CONCCIN yenerous 


bounty of decorations offered him. 


be somebody's fault 


But the disparity must 
Perhaps the high air commanders are 
Lo bl iyi 


having so aggressively wangled privileges lor 


their own men at the expense of the rest of the Army. Pe 
haps the high ground commanders are to blame, for having 
illowed so inequitable a situation t develop without seeing 
to it that their foot soldiers got comparable treatment. It 
would seem more likely, though, that the Army's top level 
planning people were cesponsible. The War Department 


I I 


General Stafl had the power to plan and recommend a fait 


ind even system of air and ground awards, and it was the 
wency that prepare d the drafts of the rules and regulations 
under which awards have been distributed. What planning 


was done ippare ntly piecemeal 
Combat Stars 
Bronze combat stars on theater ribbons are not techni 
ily awards, but to the GI principally concerned with his 
n poi e they have the same status, since every on¢ 
unts just as many points for him as a Distinguished Sery 
ice Cr Silver Star, or other award for bravery \ccord 
in to General \l hall’s report, foot soldiers who fought 
hroughout the Mediterranean and European campaigns 
vith the Ist, 4rd, and 9th Infantry Divisions—those few 
Idiers, that is, who had enough luck and durability—wer 
eligible for eight bronze stars. Theater commanders had 
the right to award additional stars, but I have never run 
ro Doughboy from any of those divisions, or from any 
th wil h d more th n eight 
But not long ago | did meet an Air ¢ orps lieutenant colo 
nel who was wearing two silver stars on an ETO ribbon, 
the equivalent, of course, of ten bronze ones. He had served 
n only that one theater ind da stafl ofhcer who had 
ne on merely a ¢ mupl of missions, and even then as an 
erver. Moreover, there is a friend of mine who, trained 
1 gunner on a he bomber, was assigned to the United 
State fter seven months’ overseas service, during which 


he ce mpk tt d hitv missions lt h Ippe ned that he never once 


fired h uns, and that the only enemy plane he saw was 
well beyond his range. He came home wearing three 
ronze combat stars, and was later informed that he had 
wen awarded three more. On the strength of his six stars 
ind the resultis thirty points, he was shortly thereafter 
eparated f m the service 

\ccording to the official list of War Department author 
ized campaign stars, no soldier—air or ground—who served 
in It ily for only seven months could hy entitled to more 
than two stars. In fact, a soldier—air or ground—who served 


and a half, from the time of the Salerno 
ndings in Se pte mber, 1943, to the end of the war there in 
Mav, 1945, could have earned only four stars under Wat 
Department regulations. Thus the Doughboys who went all 


the Wall 


! 
n Italy | ra veal 


; 
up Italy who certainly suffered as much as any 


maximum ol! 
My friend, 


and never fired a shot, 


ther soldiers in the war. earned a twenty 


points mn battle Stars In that country who was 


there for a third of that time 


was 
presented by some generous air commander with thirty 
points In iddition to his \in Medals, naturally. 


\fter the evident that the Air 
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Forces were getting preferential treatment, not 
decorations but in pay, clothing, rations, and quart 
various halfhearted attempts were made to rectify 
lhe ¢ 
ble mark of distinction, 
soldiers who had fought with Infantry units of reg 
When the point system was figur 
the badge wasn’t given any more credit than th 
Service Forces shoulder ps atch. In a sense this was a 


‘ombat Infantryman Badge, a handsome an 


was added to the uniform 


or smaller size. 


because the Combat Badge was meant to match 

Air Cory 
1 ground equivalent of the Air Medal never can 
The Bronze Star Medal could have be 
to do the trick, but it wasn’t, although it looked pr 
when introduced. 


\ir Medal but the glamorous wings of the 
existence 


It was designed to be awarded fo 
meritorious achievement or service not involving | 
pation in aerial flight, in connection with military \ 
trons against an enemy ol the United States.” Acc 

to Army the medal ha 


given for something that be accomplish 


Regulations, furthermore, 
“must 
distinction . . . to recognize minor acts of heroism in 
combat or single acts of merit, or meritorious servic 
in sustained operational activities against an enen 
direct support of such operations.” 

By specifically eliminating “participation in aerial { 
the War Department very probably hoped to count 
\ir Medal and to reward the Doughboy. 
it got finished defining the requirements for the B 


Star and threw in 


But by t 
“meritorious service in dire 
port of such operations,” the door was wide 
of commanders walked 


hand, 


open 1) 
leading their favorites 
and the medal soon began appearing on an 
ment of chests belonging to public relations officers sey 
by the width of the English Channel from an enemy 


LUInited States, to WAC 


flying personnel in the Air Forces, 


secretaries, mess sergeants 
and host o} 
who, while undoubtedly conscientious soldiers, wer 
ably not the people the War Department could have h 
mind when the decoration was created. Among th 
309 who had received the Bronze Star when General \1 
shall prepared his report were, happily, a large numb. 
but the Stars aw 


amounted only to about one quarter of all the Air M 


Doughboys as well, total Bronze 


in circulation. Several months after the war was ov 

belated attempt was made to straighten out the Bronze Si 
when soldiers who had won it for valor were authoriz: 
wear a small “\ By the time this dainty refinen 
appeared most of the Doughboys who had earned Bi 


Stars in battle had already exchanged them for rupti 


ducks. 


on it. 


Status of the Bronze Star 


\ctually, 


meds il, the Bronze Star soon be gan practic ally to assum 


instead of becoming the foot soldier's c 


status of the second in a dubious series of good col 


medals.* The lowest-ranking of these was the Good ( 


duct Medal itself, which was initially supposed to d 


*This was written before the announcement of the creation of t 
mendation Ribbon which may be awarded for meritorious services i1 
and at times when the Bronze Star may not be awarded. The War D 
ment hopes the ribbon will be given freely to junior officers and er 
men.—THE Eprrors 
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by enlisted men which was especially worthy of 
tion, but was promptly cheapened to the point ot 
nearly automatically handed out to every soldier who 
inaged to complete a years Service without being 
hitting his battalion commander over the head with 
oka. The Bronze Star was, among other things, th 
ofhcers’ good conduct, Or non misconduct, medal 
ime the Legion of Merit, also passed out freely, espe 

t » colonels and lieutenant colone Is | inally Came the 
guished Service Veda! Because the War Depart 
wanted to keep this exclusive for officers in positions 
st_ responsibility, hardly anybody below the rank 
neral ever got it, and some generals got it even 
being relieved of their assignments for what an out 
might have suspected was unsatisfactory performanc« 
sionally a very senior colonel got the DSM, however 
it would have been all right if evervbody had been 

the good conduct award commensurate with his rank 
the Bronze Star, Legion of Merit and DSM were not 
buted widely enough to prevent untairness, except in 
ise of general officers, who often got all three and 
bly would have been given the Good Conduct Medal 
xcept for the difficulties imposed by their rank. It is 
mal for our Army to reward its wearers of stars as 

v as possible, perhaps on the theory that they aren’t 
enough and must have some compensation, and per 
yn the theory that since the y are supposed to be be tte 
ers than other men, they should have more de corations 
t seems to me that the proof of their superiority is 
dy on their shoulders, and that it is hardly necessary 
ttest further to their lofty status by ribbons. Tradition, 
ever, has prevailed over common sense. Since eene! ils 
decorations from other generals, the whole business 
he carried out 1n a clubby manner. In the theate rs ot 
itions, not only did generals get pl ntv of non-combat 
lals but in some instances they even began to abuse 
decorations. In the Southwest Pacific, early in the 
the Distinguished Service Cross, specifically created 
vard “extraordinary heroism,” was passed out to some 


rals who had not been within fifty miles of the enemy 


It is apparently part of the tradition that one general, 
before honoring another, carefully studies the prospective 
recipient 's chest, notices what ribbons he has failed to ac 
cumulate, and then fills the gaps. Thus, a general who 
already had, say, the DSM, would be awarded the Legion 
of Merit and the Bronze Star, regardless of what his 
might have deserved. It was usually as a last resort 
Ot nerals got oak leaf clusters t inything clu 
take up as much space 

With few exceptions the Medal of Honor was preserved 
as the one decoration that couldn't be kicked around even 
by the commanders ot highest rank Perhaps the reason is 
that this medal is the only decoration which cannot be 
awarded by anv hea irters other than the War Depart 
ment 

Now, it is obvious that the War D« partment had to del 


Vale suthority tor making most awards since it Vas desit 
iI le, LOr morale purp ses, to make immediate local recoy 


nition of outstanding services. In © large ind scattered an 
\rmy, no single central Wenecy could possibly have man 
wed tO pass on an vard a million and a half « xp! 
But what good does it do to have many medal passed out 
when their pr rm lng Wa lagrantly ibused? Does 
he Ip morale to besto\ ono! n one branch of the Ar 
utterly out of proportion to its accomplishments and 
tices: iat \\ ettective \ I ral ‘ I tI Vile at \ IS pt 


oOit 
l 


fol them to be ICO] led bi yractically nyone iuthor ed 


i In them on hi PCLIO\ en \ I iy dartment 
| 


ould have, ind should hay ecn to if that more 
] 


standards LO! the di pensing ol 
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ind followed. It hould 

what was going | 

ire reluctant 

thers who we 

given untair advantas 

the War Department s 

to do much about decorations and 
this date, but it is certainly 

these mistakes and 


r future awards 


Overhead 


During the war, Army Ground Forces | {eadquarters administered 
more than 4.194.000 men and 230.000 ofhicers. The overhead main 


tained to accomplish this was constantly kept at a low level. During 
the year of 1943, for example, Army Ground Forces personnel in 
Washington, D. C. represented only 1.9 per cent of the capital’s 
military population.—Report of 
1942 to 1945. 


\riy Ground Forces \ctivities 
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Who Won the Medal: 


By Major David E. Milotta 


[ALK ABOUT DECORATIONS AND AWARDS IS FREE AND _ he felt like taking off on. And he might have a few fa 
loose these day Ihe columnists say the brass got all the back him up, too. 
medals. An ex-doughfoot might accuse the Air Forces, the Last January when the 82d Airborne Division parad 
Rear Area Commandos, the Red Cross girls, or anyone else | New York, the newspapers and radio commentators « 
it the most decorated division ix 
AATRONES ANED AM AiG AM OIF SARGLIAN oe \rmy. Since then I have heard U 
simubainainnaas quite a few other outfits claim the 
ios thing. Just about every unit, 





~ Coss . _ fear force, arm or service claims to have 
i ‘ ‘ ; 729 2731 | the most decorations. And each of 

i fale O “4 —— oi ss0s4 | has accused the others of making | 

KC OF awards with inequity and promiscui 
124 [ am not trying to prove or an 
anything or reach any definite co 
SIONS. I merely propose to show \ 
won the decorations by rank, by an 
service, by units and the cost in « 
ties. War Department final figur 





























[ Y Al S AS OF JANUARY : decorations and casualties have not 
been released and probably will not : 
| nM y : tor quite some time inasmuch as a\ 
| ' are still being made and the final 
I . . ' . | «| ing of casualties, particularly “missing it \rn 
' ‘14 19336 vss} action,” will take a long time. The st The 
' »4719| tistics I am using here were the most | 
; curate available from the War and N 
Departments as of January 1, 194 
: sates , . a, 1 could not get accurate statistics on P VIS 
ple Heart awards, so they are not seve 
K . ' S014 cluded. Apparently no records on tl 
| be 254 hav e been kept. 
| 14 “4 Che figures show that officers rece’ \ 
: 10. 3 saan less than half of all the decorations 
| ° eo : a. awards but that second lieutenants 
; a the greatest number for any single g 
! #2] However, the privates first class are out = % 
— - ————= in front when it comes to the high 
combat awards—the Medal of Honor ( 
COMPARISON OF AWARDS MADE AND NUMBER OF MEN KILLED the Distinguished Service Cross. and tl 
er pee |, es Silver Star Medal. Ninety-nine privat 
an aed Men Killed — Reg beg ~4 and Sixty-SIX privates first class won | M 
Medal of tt Medal For Each Service tinguished Legion of Merit, and one staff serg: 
Total Medals —_— Total Of Medal Of Cross and Service Cross x . . ) 
Awarded Killed Honor Honor Navy Cross and Navy Cross} Was the only enlisted winner of the D \ 
Army (as a whok 12 209.204 228 9176 3 799 55.1 tinguished Service Medal. Among 
\ir Corps 02 29,273 34 861.0 581 50.4 male commissioned personnel, one out I 
Med. Dept 12 4,496 4 1124.0 150 30.0 thirty-two nurses Cincluding hospital \ 
r. A + 8,442 > —:1088.4 149 56.7 eticians and physical therapists ) rece 
- : se mee 4 16655 Rs pr a decoration and the ratio was one out 
Cavalry 26, 4.755 8 594.4 127 374 forty-eight for WAC officers 
Infantry 67 132.859 166 800.4 2.493 53.3 The Air Corps won more than | 
Navy 28,053 51 550.0 2,192 12.8 times as many decorations and award 
Marines 19,185 52 368.9 710 27.0 all the other arms and services combin 
Coast Guard 811 l 811.0 6 135.2 This is accounted for bv the prodigi 
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of Air Medals awarded. In spite of 
\i Forces was completely outclassed 
igh ranking combat awards. The Infan 
n more than five times as many Medals 
ior as did the Air Corps, more than thre« 
is many Distinguished Service Crosses 
most eight times as many Silver Star 
S The Air ( Orps was the close st com 
of the Infantry in these three highest 
gy combat awards. Yet the Air Corps out 
ered the Infantry. 
teen chaplains won the nation’s second 
st award, the Distinguished Service Cross 
Distinguished Service Cross was won by a 
ver of the Corps of Military Police and one 
. Inspector General. How could an IG win 
DSC? He was the inspector general of an 
try division. He was given command of a 
ent and was awarded the DSC while com 
ing the regiment but while still detailed 
Inspector General's Department 
(he Field Artillery was runner-up for the 
\ledal. Members of a number of branches 
the Air Medal, including WACs, Nurses 
WASPs CWomen’s Air Force Service 
Che Infantrymen won Air Medals tor 
not sO Many as the nurses 
\mong all combat divisions (Infantry, Ar 
d, and Airborne), the Ist Infantry Divi 
won the greatest number of awards in the 
ny as a whole, as well as in the European 
iter. The 37th Division took first place in 
Pacific but sixth place in the Army as a 
le. The 3d Infantry Division had twice as 
1\ Medals ot Honor as any other combat di 
n In the combat divisions, there were 
enteen DSCs awarded for each DSM, but 
the Army as a whole there were four DSCs 
rded for each DSM. 

What was the cost of these awards? The In 
try paid the highest price—for each man 
ed (killed in action, died of wounds, or de 
ed) 1.4 medals were awarded. In the Air 
ps 43.1 medals were awarded for each man 
d. From time to time the Navy and Marine 
ps personnel have attacked the Army’s pol 
[ presenting decorations and awards. May 
the Army does pass out the Bronze Stat 


\edals and the Air Medals quite freely, but I 


N 


ld like to point out that the Navy and 
rine Corps have been, comparatively speak 
very liberal with their presentation of the 
on's two highest awards. In the Army each 
lal of Honor cost 917.6 men killed, whik 
he Navy it was 550.0 killed and it was still 
in the Marine Corps, being 368.9. With 
Distinguished Service Cross and the Navy 
s, the nation’s second highest awards and 


ual rank, we again find the same picture 
of each one to the Army was 55.1 killed, 
e Navy 12.3 and to the Marines 27.0 
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FOUNDATION STONE 


—From the President’s Army Day Message, April 6, 194 


[ 1 UNITED STATES TODAY IS A STRONG NATION; THERE IS 
It is a fact which calls 
for solemn thought and due humility. 


none stronger. This is not a boast. 
It means that with 
such stre neth we have to assume the leadership and accept 
re sponsibility It would be a tragic breach of national duty 
ind international faith if, consciously or carelessly, we per 
mitted ourselves ever to be unprepared to fulfill that re 
sponsibility 

We still have much to do. We are determined to remain 
trong 

y 7 7 

We must remain strong because only so long as we re 
main strong can we ensure peace in the world. Peace has 
to be built on power for good. Justice and good will and 
good deeds are not enough. We cannot on one day pro 
claim our intention to prevent unjust aggression and tyranny 
in the world, and on the next day call for the immediate 
scrapping of our military might 

1 1 1 

From the military point ot view, how can we best main 

tain this 


strength and leadership? I have, during the past 


year, given what | consider appropriate answers to that 
question, to the ¢ ongress and to the nation. Because time 
passes Quic kly, and because delay IS itself a process of decay, 
| emphasize those answers again today. 

lhey are: First, unification of all our armed services in a 
single department; second, temporary extension of the Se 
lective Service Act; and third, universal training. 

Unification does not mean subordination of any branch 
lt means 


of the service. It does not mean loss of identity. 


just what the words says—unification. It means a concen 
tration and cohesion of our best military thought and our 
best military resources, geared to maximum efhiciency. It 
means using our experience in World War II for the peace 
of the world 

| hope that the second objective will ve ry soon be 
ichieved in the Congress—the temporary extension of the 
Selective Service Act. We won the war; we must now make 
the victory secure. Victorious nations cannot, on the sur 
render of a vicious and dangerous enemy, turn their backs 
and go home 

A 7 7 

The American people recognize that fact. But the proc 
ess is a long and exacting one. It requires an army of many 
men. And that army of many men can be continuously and 
adequately supplied for another year only by the Selective 
Service Act. 

If that act is not extended beyond the next month, when 
it will otherwise expire, we face these alternatives: Either 
we shall have to keep men indefinitely in foreign lands who, 
by reason of long service, are justly entitled to come home 
to their families; or we shall have to turn our backs upon the 
enemy before the victory is finally assured. 


Justice to the men still in the armed forces, justice to all 


24 


our people and to civilization itself, forbids the ch 
either of these alternatives. The Congress, I am sure 
not choose either one of them. 

[he third essential of a strong America is a program of 
universal training. Let us understand this clearly. | 
versal training is not conscription. It does not mean 
our young men would have to serve in the Army or ) 
for any period during peacetime. They remain citizen 
civilians unless the Congress declares an emergency 
calls upon them to serve in the armed forces with « 
citizens. What is proposed is that each individual be t: 
and fitted by his nation to take his place if war unhappily 
should ever come again. 

It is no answer to say that we do not need a large arm 
the atomic age. No one knows yet precisely what we shal 
need—in terms of infantry, artillery, pilots, paratrooy 
ships, radar, planes, rockets or bombs. 

We do know this: modern war calls for the total mobili 
zation of all men and all energies. We know, too, that wi 
are not likely again to be given two years or more by heroi 
Allies to get ready. Next time—if there must be a next 
time—we are likely to be the first target. And so on short 
notice, e ich man must be re ady to te ke his pl ace and go for 
ward—not at the end of a few months, or a few years, but 
immediately. Otherwise it may be too late. 

There is only one way that each man can be re: dy. And 
that way is by training ahead of the time. He will not bi 
trained to do things which are obsolete. He will be trained 
to do only whatever is required in modern warfare. A n 
tion like ours whose responsibility is leadership agains 
tyranny and oppression surely cannot expect less of 
people than that they be made ready to fight or to work t 
preserve that nation. 


] 


Unification of the armed forces, temporary extension o! 
the Selective Service Act, and a universal training program 

those are the foundation stones which hold the promise o! 
a strong nation. They are essential if we are to maintain 
our leadership on the road to peace and freedom. 

oe - 6 «4 

lhe desire for peace and freedom is the very root of our 
foreign policy. That policy is based squarely upon the pi 
suit of peace and justice; and it definitely rejects any sel 
advantage for ourselves. 

e- ew 

I am not pessimistic about the future. I have confid« 
that there is no international problem which cannot 
solved if there are the will and the strength to solv: 
through the United Nations which we have created. 

We attained everlasting victory, overwhelming vict 
in close union with the free and peaceful nations of | 
world. In the same kind of union with them, and orig t 
help of the same heroic men and women who fought | 
war and whom we honor today, we can attain a lasti 
peace. 
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ombat News for the Combat Soldier 


By Colonel Waine Archer 


)URING THE WAR THE ARMY MADE A HERCULEAN EFFORT 
turnish combat units with lessons learned by other troops 
wealth of informative material was gathered by observers 
| distributed widely. But there was room for improve 
For one thing there was usually quite a time lag in 
tting the information to units in or about to enter com 
Observation was neither continuous nor thorough and 
re was considerable duplication of effort, resulting in 
ted manpower and unnecessary annoyance to combat 
nmanders and staffs. 

[hese faults were largely overcome in the European 
iter by an organization originally called the Training 
ch, G-3 Section, First U.S. Army Group [later Twelfth 
y Group]. The organization followed a directive issu 
Supreme Headquarters, AEF, which authorized the 


) ; ; 
ling Branch to maintain an observer with each corps In 


The popularity of a front-line “newspaper” 
devoted to telling the combat soldier the news 
of how best to kill the enemy without be- 
ng killed himself was proven in Europe. But 
as with all newspapers its contents must be 
hot’ and of immediate value to the reader 
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the field. The observers reported directly to the headquar 
ters which sent them out, furnishing a copy of all reports to 
headquarters of the units which they were obs« rving 
Information of immediate value to combat units was in 
cluded in a mimeographed publication called Battle Ex 
periences, which was distributed to all ground combat units 
down to company level. Information of probable value to 
higher authority was published in Immediate Reports, and 
distributed to the War De partment, Army Gr und Forces 


This 


ind Ini lude d 


and higher field he adquarte rs down to include armi 
publication was usually classified as “secret 
and 


criticisms of standard 


equipment suggestions for 


changes in equipment, organization and classification 
of Battle 


) 
Reports were 


In the first month ol ope ration seventeen issues 
Experiences and fifteen issues of Immediate 
published Over a ten-month period there were 190 issues 
of Battl. } rperiences ind 219 ol Immediate Reports 

\s a rule, each publication consisted of a single sheet 
printed on both sides. Items were caretully edited or re 
written to insure clarity, conciseness ind completeness Al] 
items were published as direct quotations, giving the origi 


] 
Nai source ¢ ither by 


name or title Speed of dissemination 


was emphasized lhere was no segregation of item perti 


nent toa single br inc h ora singk subi ct 
sort ot 


line soldier the news which meant the 


The result was a 


newspaper giving the front 


most to him news 
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of how best to kill Germans without being killed himself. 

Newspaper methods were followed in many ways, even 
to getting out “extras.” For example, when it became evi 
dent in September 1944 that our troops were going to reach 
the Siegfried Line, the observers with V and VII Corps 
were alerted and special representatives were sent forward 
trom branch headquarters at Verdun. Five days after our 
leading elements hit the Siegfried Line, every company, 
battery and troop in every division in France had a report 
upon the Siegfried defenses which included discussions of 
various successful methods of reducing those defenses. 

In November 1944 the 
intact to Headquarters, European Theater, under the title 
G-3 Section. The theater G-3 


the n requested the Inspector general to find out whether 


organization was transferred 
Combat Lessons Branch, 


Battle Experiences was actually getting down to the troops 
and whether the results were worth the effort involved. 

he inspector visited many units, interviewing everyone 
from corps and division commanders down to privates. The 
Not only did the troops like the 
pamphlets, but some of the enthusiastic replies bordered on 
the lyrical. One division commander stated, “Battle Experi 
ences is the most valuable pub ics ition being received at this 
A tank platoon leader inter- 
1 fight and still emotionally = had 
tears in his eyes, “s inspector related, as he said: “ 


re sults were surprising. 


he: rdqui irters from any source. 
vie ~wed just atter 
Colonel, 
those things have saved the lives of some of my men today.” 
Everyone seemed to like the brevity of the publication. 
\ regimental commander in the 3d Division summed it up 
“If it were longer than it is | might be interested, 
but I would probably lay it aside and say, ‘I'll read that later’ 
and then not do it. As it is, however, I at least look over 
the titles in each issue and read those that interest me.” 


this way 


\fter the inspector's survey a number of divisions re 
que sted enough additional copies so that they could be 
distributed down to platoons. Other divisions republished 
selected items in sufficient numbers to reach squads. 

Headquarters was willing to print any number desired 
but the demand grew so fast that the paper shortage event- 
ually restricted the distribution to the original company 
level. Even so, the circulation climbed to about 22,500. 

[he organization's central office had eight officers and 
twelve men who read the reports from observers, selected 
the items to be used, and put them into the briefest and 
clearest form possible. 

At the peak, fourteen observers were in the field, each 
with a jeep and a portable typewriter and assisted by a 
hese observers remained indefinitely with 
the Corps to which they were attached and were, in effect, 
members of the corps staffs. As a result they became well 
icquainted not only with the corps commander and his 
staff, but with commanders and staffs of lesser units. 


driver typist. 


his system had a number of advantages. For one thing, 
it tended to reduce the combat soldier's irritation at the 
“feather merchants.” An 
was that the observer was soon thoroughly 


arrival of “visiting firemen” or 
other ad antage 
familiar with the background of the corps and its com- 
ponents and could present a continuous and thorough pic- 
ture of its experiences and methods. 

he observers were told to avoid “getting in the hair” of 


the combat units. While all the observers at one time or 
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another actually went into action with lower unit: 
practice was discouraged. It was usually better to wait 
there was a lull in combat and officers and men we: 
sonably free to talk. 

[he observers particularly emphasized new method 
performance of new weapons, and efficient field exped 
In this way initiative in originating new ideas and m¢ 
swung toward the combat units and away from higher: 
quarters where it tends to center w hen observers 9 
the field to c: arry out specific directives. 

In contrast to the advantages accruing to the Comba 
sons Branch in having its observers permanently att d 
to corps were the difficulties the War Department Ob: 
Board in ETO experienced in getting its work don 
already noted combat soldiers were easily irritated ; 
comings and goings of “visiting firemen” and another 
culty was the large amount of time wasted by observ: 
travelling from the Board’s headquarters to a combat 

At the end of the campaign the War Department Ob 
server Board was making extensive use of the Combat | es 
sons Branch in preparing its reports. One useful function 
of the CLB was its ability to obtain quickly from the 
field answers to questionnaires covering particular subjects 
CLB proved that it could obtain a theater opinion on a 
given subject quickly and thoroughly. When a small group 
of observers tries to get a cross-section of opinion by personal 
visits, an accurate picture cannot be obtained quickly. By 
use of the corps observers of the Combat Lessons Branch 
the views of many people from any desired echelons of 
command could be and frequently were assembled in a mat 
ter of days. 

A further advantage of CLB’s permanent observer sys 
tem was the continuity of observation it provided. The War 
Department Observer Board found this impracticable, even 
though its observers were on continuous duty at a higher 
headquarters. At theater headquarters they 
maintain continued observation of a given subject, and 
even though they asked questions each time they visited the 
front, they frequently failed to obtain the full picture be 

cause of the lapse of time between visits. 


could not 


Most of the preceding discussion has dealt with Battle 
Experiences. The other principal publication of the Com 
bat Lessons Branch, Immediate Reports, was more technical 
and specialized. It was intended primarily to present the 
views of the field to higher authority on such subjects as the 
suitability of standard matériel, the need for new we: apons 
and equipment, and the suitability of tables of organization 

While Immediate Reports frequently paralleled or even 
duplicated the work of special observers, it proved to be 
valuable in supplementing their efforts. One reason was 
the spontaneity of the comments. Another was the mort 
representative nature of the opinion due to the more exten 
sive and continuous coverage. 

In addition, however, Immediate Reports also w 
medium for transmitting accurate information to the front 
line units, principally when the information related to th« 
use of some new weapon or technique. Some of the sub 
jects covered and distributed down to division wer 
technique of air-ground cooperation; the proper use of ti 
proximity fuze; the use of searchlight illumination for n 
operations; and other information of interest to divi 
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but of little concernt to echelons lower than division. 
: back to Battle Experiences, one issue was never 
1 to a single subject. This was done so that everyone 
| look at each item. To facilitate this, each item had 
in capitals, indicating its general nature. Several sub 
were included in each issue so that, everyone would 
t least one in which he was interested. The popularity 
publication bore out the wisdom of this policy. 
ilarly the observers were encouraged to send in vo 
\ous reports on any and all subjects. Approximately 
housand words were read and considered for every 
red words published and distributed to the troops. But 
itions were not prohibited or even discouraged where 
eemed to have value. For example, many combat com 
lers reported early in the campaign that one of thei: 
troubles was getting their troops t o use their own 
arms fire. Ne: only all had been trained to fire only 
they saw something to shoot at, although 


1 heavy 
me of small-arms fire seduced] casualties among our own 
ps by forcing the enemy to keep his head down. This 
was brought out repeatedly in Battle Experiences, 

hich eventually adopted the term “marching fire” and 
layed it up. The infantry of the theater was definitel; 

ld on “marching fire” when the c: ampaign ended. 

It is true that the battlefields of the war seemed cluttered 
with official observers. Various Army agencies in the 
United States sent large numbers of observers to all thea 

These included not only the War Department but 
the major forces, various services and a number of training 
nstallations—particularly the schools. In addition, the 

rious major headquarters in each theater also sent theit 
wn observers to visit units in the combat zones 

Undoubtedly there was an effort to coordinate these 
visits but it was not too successful. The result, as far as the 

mbat units were concerned, was an irritating, and to them 
unexplainable, repetition with resultant breakdown of 

mfidence in the efficacy of the seein system. Another 
cause of lack of confidence was the unavoidable lapse be 
tween the time their views were obtained and the appear 

Doubt 

less all of these observers were considered well qualified 
their assignments. 


ance of any evidence of results from those views 


But often these same individuals 
were badly needed at their places of regular assignment, so 
that their period of absence for observation was limited. 
[hus they usually made hurried visits and the representa 
tive nature of the information they gained was jeopardized 
\lost theaters lacked a system for quick dissemination of 
rmation to combat units. . In the North African Theater 
later in Sicily and Italy a number of well prepared and 
ible pamphlets were put out. But they were somewhat 
fective because much of the information had lost its 
liness when it reached the troops. They were also too 
twenty to as much as forty or fifty pages. Reading 

1 became a real task and too few made the effort. 
the Pacific Theater a number of similar efforts met 
varying success. One of the best reports of the entire 
was the one on Guadalcanal prepared by Colonel 
I] P. Reeder. It attacked the problem from the view- 
of the privates and small-unit leaders. This report 
| a big part in the planning for and operation of the 


at Lessons Branch of G-3, ETO. 
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Another outstanding Pacific publication was Combat 
Notes, prepared and distributed by Headquarters, Sixth 
Army. This contained much valuable material but had the 
same faults as the publications in the Mediterranean Thea 
ter. In addition, it was distributed in such small numbers 
that lower units were lucky to get their hands on a copy 

All of the material from various theaters was continually 
combed by the War Department for valuable information 
Combat Notes and 
These were all well prepared but 


and reproduced in such publications as 
Intelligence Bulletins. 
there always was a delay of several months in getting the 
information to combat units. The size of the publications 
sutomatically reduced the number of readers and practically 
eliminated the junior oflicer and noncommissioned officer 

Exchange of information between theaters was difficult 
This disadvantage was sharply pointed when the be gin 
ning of the end of the war in Europe could be foreseen 
Plans were immediately started, of course, for rede ployment 
of combat units to the Pacific, and training agencies began 
a frantic search for information about combat against the 
Japanese. Considerable information was unearthed but in 
some Cases only one or two copies ot many reports could be 
found in the whole | uropean [heater 

The success of the “front-line newspaper type of ob 
server report in the European Theater makes it worth care 
ful consideration for future use. The publication was well 
read by the officers and men who did the fighting ind was 


given credit by them for saving many lives 

There seems no reason why the same policies under 
which it Ope rated could not be ipplied at the highest level 

that of the Wax Department General Staff. Any such 
plan would, of course, have to consider the natural desire 
of the theater commander to exercise complete control 
within his theater. However, the War Department Gen 
cral Staff does not hesitate to coordinate Operations in all 
theaters and such control appears logical 


The subject is worth careful consideration and possible 


prolonged study and any plan should pro\ ide for certain 
War Department controls 


1) An experienced observer should always be present 
it a sufhciently low tactical level to insure complete cover 
age ot all tronts 

2) Potentially valuable combat experience should be 
distributed quickly down to the company, 


screening. 


after careful 


3 Rapid exchange of information between theaters 
preter: ib ly through the VU al Departme nt, 1s iImp« rative 


4) The established observer system should be used i 
connection with operations ot special observers or observer 
parties. This would include obtaining basic information 
from permanent observers to be followed by visits by spe 
cial observers to obtain further technical information or 
clarify obscure points. ‘ his system would reduce the an 
noyance caused by a large number of visits which antago 
nize combat commanders and staff, and would increase the 
representative nature of the information obtained 


The front-line soldier has proved his interest 


In quick 
news that will increase his fighting efficiency. The feasibil 
ity of furnishing it has been established. 


Only the details remain to be worked out 
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BATTLE IN THE SNOW 


On JANUARY 29, 1945, I ONCE MORE BECAME A CASUAI 
private in the Reinforcement Command. | was equipped 
and processed in the 18th Reinforcement Depot at Tongres, 
then transterred to the 86th Reinforcement Battalion at 


\achen, where I spent one night. The next day I joined 


Company L, 310th Regiment, 78th Infantry Division, for 
» three-day pe riod during which the unit attacked and cap 
tured the town of Konzen in the Siegfried Line. After 
consolidatir position it made a night march to Sim 


merath. All this took place in deep snow and freezing cold 

| became a rifleman private again to gain experience in 
winter warfare as background for my duties as editor of 
[he Stars and Stripes. Also, I wanted to see firsthand the 
cold-weather problems of the rifleman Finally I wanted 
the infantry soldier's reaction to the work ot the Special and 
Information Services 

My experiences were those of a single individual. They 
covered the activities of a rifle squad and, to a lesser extent, 
of a company in « ymbat. Whether the conditions in this 
small unit were typical of the Army as a whole I do not 
know. But my squad, like all units, had a personality of its 
own. Its background, its morale, its leadership equipment 
and the conditions under which it fought, were somewhat 
unique and cannot serve as a basis for a broad generali 
zation. While my true identity was unknown to anyone in 
my squad, ind the situations I confronted were the same 


as th se fac ed by the others, | nevertheless was serving asa 
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The problems that confronted a rifleman in 
Europe in the winter of 1944-45 in fighting 
Germans, snow and cold are graphically de- 
tailed by an officer who, in the uniform of a 
private, fought in the Siegfried Line 


private for only a short period, with neither the past 
the prospects of a bona fide GI. My story must, therefor 
be salted with the above considerations. 

I reported to the 18th Reinforcement Depot at Tongres 
Belgium, armed with the following letter from the G 
Section, Ninth Army 


1. This will serve to identify Major Arthur Goodf: 
who will be with your organization for several days. \ 


} 


Goodfriend is interested in ascertaining the reaction of the 
front-line soldier to winter warfare conditions. Wh 
your organization he will serve as a private. Upon co 
tion of his study Major Goodfriend will request termi: 
of his assignment which will be granted upon his ow 
quest. 

2. This assignment has the approval of the Army 
mander. 


I was issued a complete set of clothing and equip: 
for a rifleman reinforcement. It included seventy 
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It was cold sO | put on two suits ol underwear, two 
f socks, a shirt, field jacket, overcoat, combat shoes 
es, gloves, helmet and knitted cap. Over this went 
b equipment—cartridge belt, first-aid pouch, canteen, 

try pack with sleeping bag, and gas mask. With a rifl 

arracks bag weighing almost a hundred pounds, it 

n effort merely to move. Indeed, it was a tough job 

sling into all that equipment, especially since the 

tment of straps and buckles over the overcoat took 
derable effort. 

fore leaving the 18th Reinforcement Depot I dis 

d the Information program with the I&E officer, a 
nant with combat experience. He described a thor 
course of combat orientation given to all reinforce 
for at least a three-day period. It included talks and 
nstrations by combat experi nced officers from various 

ons. Each man learned the characteristics of his own 
nemy weapons, heard talks on Germany, non fraterni 

1, relationships with civilian populations, trench foot, 


uurse of the war and news events of the week. In the 


vard of the building was a large sheltered map display 


clippings from The Stars and Stripes, Army Talks 
eek and Combat Experiences.* 

ext reported to the 86th Replacement Battalion at 
n. The battalion was quartered in flats on the outer 


Page 25 for a discussion of Combat Experienc« reports 
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ILLUSTRATED BY CAPTAIN LACHLAN M 
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FIELD 


\ache non St ube nstrass¢ \bout | doze n build 
| 


Ings Were occupied by headquarters personne! 


[he buildings were in fairly good condition, 


lringe ol} 


and Tel 


} 
forcements 
with some windows missing, but affording adequate shelter 
and had 


since It 


against cold and rain. I arrived about 1800 hou 
an excellent chick n dinner, specially served was 
past regular chow time. I then was assigned to the 449th 


Reinforcement (¢ ompany he other reinforcements were 
youngsters for the most part, thrilled and awed at the rapid 
them toward Ger 


ind Ni Vl 


ind were In \achen 


ity with which events wer propelling 
many and the front 
Year at home 


on the 


Some had spent ¢ hristmas 
had sailed on January 

twenty-seventh. Their conversation dwelt mainly 

on what combat would be like, what would h ippen to them 


the cold, and personal matte! such is mail The Vy wer 


being kept pretty busy with lectures 
had at the 
but with more emphasi on Germany and the 

[ asked, “Where can you get a German girl or a glass of 


beer around here>” 


ind demonst I 
similar to those we 18th at intorcement Ld pot 


(german 


“No place .’ I was told It's no dice on th broad You 
can't budge out of this area without be Ing picked uy by 
in MP.” 


ant Colonel Arthur Goodfriend 
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“Are there any Germans around?” 

“About 15,000. But it’s court-martial if you're ever 
caught talking to one.” 

“Why? What's the idea?” 

“Well, they don’t want us to spill any news of value to 
the enemy. And it’s also because we don’t feel friendly 
toward these people, so mixing with them is out.” 

“Aren't there any bars or cafes?” 

“Nope. If you want beer you can get some in the day 
room on the fourth floor of the third building up the street.” 

Everyone else, permanent cadre as well as other rein- 
forcements, told me the same story. Penalties, strict polic- 
ing. of the town, and reason-why lectures seemed to be 
keeping fraternization at a minimum in Aachen, if not 
eliminating it entirely. 

Che day room, however, was out of beer. It had two 
stoves which kept the room quite comfortable; there were 
chairs, tables and books but no radio. The NCO in charge 
said, “We're trying to get hold of one.” The phonograph 
was broken and the lights were too dim for reading. Men 
sat around, talked and wrote letters. There were no movies 

“the lighting is on the fritz,” was the reason given. At 
about 1900 all lights went out and the men sat, smoked and 
talked in the dark. The talk came back to fraternization. 

One of the men said, “I’ve been here seven days and 
haven't been outside the battalion area. I’m kind of scared 
to go out there. If German soldiers were wandering around 
my home town, I sure enough know what I'd do to them. 
I don't want anything like that happening to me while I’m 
here in Germany.” 

[he men admired the furniture in the flats. 

“These Germans are swell workmen” was a typical com 
ment. “Just look at this chest of drawers. Instead of having 
just two hinges they got them running all the way down. 
Back home we wouldn’t put so much time and attention on 
stuff like this. All that crap we heard about substitutes 
ain't the truth. These people have wonderful stuff over 
here and they're damn good craftsmen.” 

All agreed that the Germans were good workmen and 
industrious and efficient people; that their homes were well 
built and excellently furnished and that the stories we had 
been told about ersatz were phoney propaganda. 

We ate an excellent breakfast the next morning. It con 
sisted of coffee, two hot cakes, prune and apricot compote 
and cereal. We each got one pack of cigarettes and a candy 
bar as part of our PX ration. Most of the men were satis- 
fied with the quality and quantity of the food, which was 
eaten in a mess hall in one of the flats at the end of the 
street. 

At 0930 the reinforcements scheduled for movement 
were gathered in a large room formerly used either as a 
schoolroom or as a barracks. After a roll call we marched 
out and loaded into trucks. There was room for every man 
and his equipment, and the trucks were covered. Every con- 
sideration was shown us. We were told to keep one blanket 
outside our barracks bags to keep ourselves warm en route. 
The men in the package were only twenty-one days from 
the United States. The boy beside me was eighteen years 
old. 

He said, “This is pretty exciting stuff, but I wanna go 
home.” 
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I asked him why. 


“I don’t know,” he said. “I want to finish y 


tion. I don’t want to get killed. I'd like to , fry 
Europe, but not while there is a war on. I'd lik. lea . 
these Germans and go back home.” “_ 

There was not much talk on the trip. Afte: worhou 


ride most of the men were dropped at the rear (P of the 
78th Infantry Division. I was ordered to ren 


truck. The driver said the others would get » threes 
indoctrination course in the traditions and te: iques of 


the 78th Division. His orders were to take me to the diy; 
sion forward CP. ; 

The Chief of Staff of the 78th Division knew boy; my 
mission and was waiting for me. He told me that the 3] 
Regiment was attacking on the northern end of the Firs 
Army’s line—the Konzen area inside the Siegfried Line, }}, 
therefore was sending me to Company L of the 2d Battal. 
ion, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Lutz. A leep took 
me directly to the jumping-off point. 

The road into Konzen was waist-deep in snow. Only ; 
tank or a weasel could negotiate it. I had left my barracks 
bag, with most of my equipment, back at the regimental CP 
I walked about a mile through the snow toward the town, 
which was burning and apparently under enemy fire 
Walking with an overcoat, pack, rifle and heavy clothing 
through waist-deep snow and over rough ground which has 
not been cleared of mines is sheer misery. The body be 
comes bathed in perspiration. Breathing is difficult. Snow 
melts into shoes and overshoes. Frequent falls foul your 
rifle and equipment. The temptation not to rise—to lie ther 
until the whole show is over—is great. I had to use a psycho 
logical spur to keep going. I kept repeating to myself “if th 
others can do it so can I.” é 

The other men, who had jumped off earlier that mom 
ing, travelled lightly. They wore field jackets, gloves and 
combat shoes. Bandoliers had replaced web equipmen 
and they were carrying as many as twenty grenades, fa: 
tened in buttonholes, pockets and belts. 

I joined company headquarters. The man beside me 
greeted me with “Have you ever been in combat?” 

I replied, “No.” 

He said, “Well, boy, you're in it now.” Then he laughed 

Another man came over and said, “My name is Zig 
Watch me. Listen to what I say, and do what I do. You!! 
be okay.” The other men were equally friendly and 
helpful. 

The main point of resistance was a house occupied by 
fourteen Jerries who had knocked out one of our tank 
destroyers. A medic had gone down to assist the wounded 
men in the tank destroyer crew. A German shot him in the 
head and killed him. The men were angry. 

When the action, which was comparatively light, ws 
over a CP was quickly selected in the cellar of a wrecked 
farmhouse and barn. The cellar was filled with dirt. We 
immediately set to work cleaning it up. I was told to ge 
straw from an adjoining rack. Others fixed up a stove 
Still others were sent on patrol and wire details. The 
mutual helpfulness of the men, their consideration for one 
another, the wholehearted manner in which they worked. 
their immediate obedience to the captain’s orders and the 


respect they had for him and the battalion commandet- 
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complete set of clothing 
1t for a rifleman reinforce 
uded seventy-four items. 





— 


ght up with us and per 

ervised the arrangement 

F tl made a deep impression. 

The no goldbricking, no grip- 

ing but swift, efficient 

of the various tasks. By 

he CP was habitable with 
e burning in the stove. 


\ rrived that hot chow could 
e picked up down the road. An- 
‘her man and myself were detailed. 
\oain, the walk of even so short a 


through hip-high snow was 
We found the trailer, 
picked up several cans of hash and 
returned to the CP. We 
1 went back for mess kits, bread 
ricans of water. The water in 


it ind 


the cans was frozen. So was the 
iter in our canteens. We melted 
iow, which was fresh but dirty. 
Even with halazone tablets added it 
san unpalatable drink. The short- 
f water was a real hardship then 
later but the food was hot and 
entiful. The captain sent out run 


rs to bring in members of near-by 


tank and tank destroyer units for 
share of chow. The captain 
didn’t eat until all the men were fed 
iter 1t was learned that one platoon 
| missed chow and that no food 
remained. ‘There was general regret, 
particularly on the part of the cap- 
tain. Each man seemed interested 
nly in his squad-mates’ welfare but in that of all at 
hed units. 


nod 







[he close bond that knit together company and platoon 
thcers, NCOs and enlisted men was noticeable. They 
1 common lot. They were members of a small com 

munity, the survival of which depended upon each man do 


} 





hor | 
snaTe’ 






ing his share. There seemed to be no resentment of brass 
when the brass was so clearly doing a job that entitled it to 
re pay, prestige and privilege. There seemed to be no 
Officers gave the men every break, understood their 

, fought for them, took care of them even more 









than took care of themselves. Officers set an example 
10t nen in battle and afterwards. 
| was warned to watch my feet, “You don’t get a Combat 





badge in this division if you come down with 
ot. Try to keep your feet dry and warm.” Sev 
took our shoes off. We wrung out our steaming 
t was impossible to dry either them or the com 











“These combat shoes are rotten” was a typical remark. 
“I put on an inch of dubbin, but the leather sponges up 
water. Have you seen those new Jerry boots lined with felt? 
No wonder the Jerries don’t get trench foot like us.” 

There was a smell of singed wool as the men tried to 
dry their glov es over the fire. Most of the gloves were out at 
the fingers. Some wore socks over or inside the gloves 

Later in the evening a load of blankets came up. Loose 
blankets—not the men’s own sleeping bags or bed rolls 
[he men’s personal belongings were missing. There was 
no soap, water, shaving articles, towels or extra clothing. 
We were too tired to care. We were interested only in keep 
ing warm. The men devised many ingenious ways to cope 
with this problem and as a newcomer I received much 
expert advice. 

“Blow into your gloves before you put them on. That 
won't do any good if you have holes in them. Better put 
socks over the gloves, then blow in. The hot air from the 
body will help a little.” 
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My post was b 


[ry cutting up a blanket and sewing the Strips into 
blanket shoes. The trou’ 'e is they get wet and the over 
hoes ain't big enough 1 hold them. But they're better 
than leather. Christ, the leather in these combat shoes is 
like ice. Why we can’t get felt- or wool-lined shoes is more 
than | can hgure out 

Stick a felt or cardboard pad into your overshoes—that 
help ! littl But don't do it if your overshoes are too 

mine are and | can hardly get them over my shoes.” 

Put on two or three pairs of soc ks unless they make your 
tight. The | 


ho 0 he big thing is to keep circulation going 
ind too many socks may cut off the blood. Most of our 
hoes are too tight anyway and when they fill up with 
[Cl they yet even mallet 
| he ( ipt n Lid \bout the best break L've got iS this 
lac va he Imet lt Sa Red (ross issue lt keeps my head 
the back of my neck warm. I wish everyone had them.” 
| he hrst sergeant issigned guard details. I drew the first, 
from 2100 to 2300, and another from 0500 to 0700. The 
men burrowed into the straw on the floor as snugly as pos 
ible, warming themselves with the heat from their bodies 
| was told the password and to shoot anyone who was un 
ible to identify himself—especially anyone wearing an over 
Only the Heinies wear overcoats around here.” My 


} 


post was DV a a 1d cow in front of the house The snow 


deep. My feet were wet and cold and my hands and 


face stung with the frost. Fire from rifles and BARs in 


neal by foxholes ocx sionally shatte red the stillness of the 
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1 dead cow in front of the house. My feet were wet and cold and my hands and face stung with « 


winter night. The sergeant brought me a telephon: 
I was instructed to answer on signal. The telephon 
was taken downstairs to the cellar, where another m 
detailed as telephone orderly. 

Patrols came and went throughout the night. Wi: 


tails were busy. The telephone rang incessantly. TT] 


captain never got more than an hour's consecutive 
[he wire between the CP and one platoon went 
Higher headquarters ordered runners sent out. T! 
tain argued bitterly against sending the worn men out 
the snow. He knew what a miserable and exhausting 
perience it was to walk even fifty yards plus the da: 
being shot by trigger-happy guards. Nevertheless \ 
roused and sent out. There was little sleep for any 
The fire’burned low. The cold was excruciating. 

[he following morning we were aroused by at 
ind three men from one of the other platoons. T! 
been burned out of their cellar that morning by 
Churchill flame-throwing tank, which was giving 


logical warfare demonstration for the populace of Ing 


broich, the next town beyond Konzen. Apparently th 
had not been searched. The htteen occupants man 
escape without harm but they were severely shaken 
not long, however, before the comic aspect of tl 
tragedy outweighed other considerations. The talk t! 
to “This will make a hot story for The Stars and S 
Boy, it will give everybody a laugh.” 

After a hot breakfast brought up from kitchens 
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transferred to the first squad of the 3d platoon 
ny L. The men were astonished at seeing me, 
reinforcement. “The Army's really getting on 
was a typical comment. T he squad leader was 
wae I reported. One of the other men again 
o take things easy and not be scared. 
rgeant will take good care of you,” he said. “He 
ut for his men. You won't get any dirt details 
e broken in.” 
rgeant turned out to be a youngster of nineteen 
quiet and shy. He told me that we were moving 
fternoon and that I should try and get some rest. 
evident from the men’s conversation that they 
craved information about their situation, the réle of their 
egiment, the war on the Western Front, the activities of 
heir Allies in this and other theaters. Their talk also dealt 
vith the home front, their future, the problems of the world 
after the war was won. The absence of fact made room 
for misinformation and rumor. Rumors about the Allies were 
sarticularly rife. The rumors were of a peculiarly subjective 
nature: that Britain charged the United States $180 for 
every man carried overseas; that Britain charged the United 
States $40 a month for every man in the United Kingdom; 
that the French were charging for billets occupied by 
\merican troops, and so on. ‘They were the type of rumors 
that only facts could dispel. The key to the information 
problem is the fact that the men live and fight as a squad. 
They talk as a squad. To be effective any inhotmation pro 
gram must be developed on the squad level. 

One of the other men invited me on a souvenir hunt. 
We searched house after house. Others were engaged in 
a similar hunt. There was considerable talk about booby 
traps but no one took any precautions. The area was lit- 
ered with German equipment, including burp guns and 
ther weapons which the men studied with interest. The 
men commented on the cheap quality of the burp gun’s 

pressed steel construction but they admired its performance. 

‘hey liked German winter equipment too and there was 
a lot of it lying around. We found reversible camouflage 
suits, white on one side, mottled on the other and thickly 
padded. Whichever way the suit was worn there were 
enough pockets. Mittens with extra trigger fingers, worn 
wend the neck, were another popular item. The men 
grabbed the high thick felt and leather boots worn by 
some of the Germans. The German houses all contained 
crucifixes and religious pictures. 

“These Germans are a pretty religious people,” ran the 
comment. “All of that stuff they told us about worshipping 
idols and burning fires in the woods is a lot of malarkey. 

\nother GI said, “Yeah, it was like telling us the French 
were starving. Christ, the French look better fed than the 
kids back home. You can’t believe any of this propaganda.” 

There was no hot lunch. We 2 opened cans of cheese and 
k rati Some of the boys shot a calf, skinned it, dressed 

tand oh ee: to cook it for supper. The rest of us cleaned 
our rifles and kept ransacking the houses for souvenirs. We 

talked about our equipment. 

One of the men remarked, “They gave us so much junk 
you couldn't carry it. Some of the stuff I sold to the frogs 
lots of us did that instead of lugging it around. Christ! 
r use half of the crap anyway. If they gave us better 
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stuff and less of it, it would be cheaper on the government 
and easier on my back.” 

(Of the seventy-four items of equipment | was issued | 
used only thirty five during the few days I was in combat 
It is probable that certain items that I didn’t use, over a 
period of time, might have been of value to the solc lier as 
part of his personal kit. But the essential discrepancy be 
tween the large number of items issued and the relatively 
small number actually used seemed serious. It violated the 
principle that he who travels lightest travels farthest. The 


total weight of the clothing and equipment issued weighed 
the soldier down and exhausted him! It tempted him to 
get rid of superfluous items either by discarding them or 
The weight and bulk de »pressed him when 
A static condition was therefore pre 
ferred to movement. Some men had a sense of responsibility 


selling them. 
orders came to move. 


towards their equipment. They worried when parts or all 
of it were lost. After carrying it through the Reinforcement 
Command and through rear echelons of the division, they 
had deposited most of it at the re gimental or battalion C P. 
Thereafter, they saw little of it. W hat did reach the soldier 
was frequently the property of another; his own property 
had often been misplaced or lost. 

(And so the soldier lost respect for equipment and sup 
plies. He learned to disregard the Army's desire that he take 
care of equipment and carry it for long distances. Becoming 
aware of the Army’s prodigality he tended to become prodi 
gal himself. He was unimpressed with the quality, design 
and functionalism of his clothing and equipment—weapons 
and ammunition excluded. 

(Premature announcement of large quantities of winter 
equipment in the rear, on the ocean, or in preparation back 
in the United States had depressed the front-line soldier's 
morale and weakened his respect for the Army, and for the 
individual making such announcements. Unless the soldier 
actually received the promised clothing or equipment he was 
skeptical of its existence or indignant that someone else 
had received it and not he. The issue of special clothing to 
Armored Forces, Air Forces and other “privileged” units was 
convincing proof to him that no one on topside really under 
stood the utter degradation of the infantry soldier's ‘lot. 

(The publication of photographs of men in new snow 
equipment and the highly publicized statement that the 
American soldier was “the best equipped soldier in the 
world,” increased the doughboy’s cynicism and bitterness. 
Rightly or wrongly the equipment he saw on the Germans 
was generally rated as better than his own. In his own mind 
“ersatz” stories were myths. ) 

Engineers were clearing and exploding mines in the 
road. Aside from the explosions and occasional rifle fire, 
the area was quiet. That afternoon the sergeant told us we 
were to be ready to move at 1900. 

“Get yourselves equipped with 
said. 

The night before our squad had captured two Germans 
dressed in complete camouflage uniform, so two of the 
men already had excellent snow equipment. Some of 
us found sheets, slit a hole for the head and wore them 
poncho style. Others dressed themselves in women’s lace 
edged cotton panties, camisoles and nightgowns found in 
the wardrobes and bedrooms of the farms. They looked 
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camouflage suits,” he 











comical but the contrast between the improvised American 

camouflage and the superbly designed German suits was 
can At 1700 chow came up: mashed potatoes, bread 
and some tough, tasteless meat from the calf. It was the 
poorest meal yet. 

A detail then went back to the battalion CP for the sleep- 
ing bags. It was dark before they returned and few of us 
were able to find our own equipment. Many of the men 
lost souvenirs and toiletries they had packed in their rolls. 
It gave them something else to bitch about. 

In our lingerie camouflage with kits slung and carrying 
our weapons, we moved to a near-by inn—the assembly area 
tor the platoon. The roof of the inn was badly damaged. 
Melting snow poured down our necks. Great patches of 
wallpaper and plaster peeled off and fell upon us as we 
lay around in water four inches deep. Some of us tried to 
sleep. Others talked. One candle provided illumination. 
\ll of us were soaked. Our equipment was wet. Our rifles, 
which we had cleaned so carefully that afternoon, were 
fouled with melting snow, muck and filth. 

About 2100 we went past the village church to the main 
road. T ¢ entire company converged at the crossroads. We 
marched in column through the darkness toward trucks 
awaiting us fs a mile down the road. By this time much 
of the snow had melted. Tanks and tank destroyers accom- 
panied us. We were showered with debris and one man 
was injured when a tank hit a mine opposite our pla- 
toon. The sergeant told us we were going to Simmerath 
into a support position. We arrived there about midnight. 
\ runner met us in the darkness and led us into a building. 
Water was pouring through a hole in the roof. Straw had 
been piled beneath the hole to absorb some of the water. 
In the darkness we felt around the floor with our fingers, 
looking for dry spots. Without talk or delay we climbed 
into our sacks and went to sleep. There were no details that 
night. When we got up for chow next morning we saw our 
surroundings for the first time—a wrecked building which 
by this time was a flooded, filthy swamp. Blankets and 
equipment were soaked and muddy. The men patiently 
collected their stuff and did their best to clean and dry it. 
\ good but scanty breakfast came up. There was only one 
half of a mess kit per man—a typical GI mélange of cereal, 
hot cakes, prunes and syrup, mixed up together and chilled 
and dampened by the rain. Most of us had no cups. China 
from farmhouses, old cans and other improvisations were 
used for coffee. 

| learned we were going to stay here for awhile so I re 
ported to the battalion comm: under, revealed my identity and 
requested that I be returned to division. Before I left the 
battalion commander offered the following comment on 
equipment and on combat in general: 


The men need waterproof, knee-high, fur- or felt-lined 
boots—large enough to permit movement of the feet. They 
need a light combat jacket lined with some warm material, 





such as fur—with the outer fabric waterproof. 


need 

cavalry type pants—warm and waterproot. A bal ie 

helmet should be regular issue—not Red Cross. | bt 

warm wool gloves with a complete leather she! ines 

would be good—their present gloves lack warmt| a" 
up water. 

Equipment is far too heavy. The overcoat is lono 
heavy, cheap and clumsy. The men throw their ; oan 
A short, waterproof, well lined coat would fill th: We 
have nothing to compare with the German reversi! imou- 
flage snow suit. Our men are either capturing (sermay 
equipment or improvising their own. . 

The men who made the combat boot should bx put jp 
jail—the boots are made to soak up moisture. All the cubbin 
in the world won't keep it out. I'd guess ne al fifteen per 
cent of my battalion got trench foot in the first a Most 
of these men had no overshoes. It’s all well and oood ; 


talk about rubbing the feet, but until you give a 
quate footwear you're bound to have trench foot 

Tell the men not to be afraid. Most of them are. Actually 
casualties are comparatively light. The chances of being killed 
are small. They should be given the statistics on co: 
ualties. 

Second, when under fire don’t be afraid to move—a moy 
ing man is harder to shoot. Keep going—you're harder to hit 
You're closing with the enemy. Your chances of survival 
increase. 

Third, our trouble is snipers. The thing to do is find them 
-go toward them and shoot. Move forward when fired on 
Don’t stand still. 

Another thing—you have a lot of weapons. Grenades a: 
well as the MI. Use those grenades. When you get t 
within thirty or fifty yards of the enemy, throw them at him 

Don’t forget your M1 is the best weapon in the world 
The Germans have lots of automatic weapons but the M1 is 
better because you can hit what you're shooting at. Develop 
respect for your weapon—it deserves it. 

Take care of that rifle—and take care of the ammo. keep 
it clean. Inspect it every day. Look for bent or dirty a 

And most important of all, the men must learn that there's 
always a reason for everything. If they have to get up in the 
middle of the night—or make a long march—or orders are 
reversed and everything seems fouled up—there’s generally 
a good reason. Like the march last night—it was done to 
save lives. Practically all those mysterious orders that don't 
seem to make sense have real reason behind them. The men 
must understand that—even when the lieutenant or captain 
himself doesn’t know. 


n ide 


hat 
Dal Cas 


ge saying goodbye to my squad mates I left for the 
rear. I spoke briefly with C olonel Miner, commanding the 
310th Infantry; with General Rice, assistant to the Com 
manding General, 78th Division; and with General Parker. 
the Commanding General. I gave each of them a brie! 
report of the experience. General Parker, upon learning ot 
his men’s reactions to his order that no Combat Infantry 
badges be awarded to men with trench foot, immediatel 
rescinded the order. 


*} 
*. 
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The more we approach the enemy the more the Tigers of the 
heart become Lambs.—CuiNeseE PRovers. 
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By Brigadier General Elliot D. Cooke 


n this episode of the account of their investigation of psy- 
-honeurotics in the Army, General Cooke and Colonel 
Bing meet a choice selection of individuals, including 


CANNON BALL, the fullback with a CDD, who was 
packing the stadium in the War Department's home- 
frown. 


JOCKEY JOHNNY, the Derby winner, of whom the 
Army would have no part, but who would have liked to 
have been a tank gunner. 


SCREW BALL, a big league southpaw, afflicted with 
chronic otitis media. 


THE KID, a boxer who had caught too many punches, 
and FAT FACE, his manager, who hadn't caught 
enough. 


Wuen, IN 1943, rr WAS FOUND THAT FOURTEEN MEM- 
ers of the Rice University football team had been rejected 
military service, the public was somewhat surprised. But, 
hen Tulsa’s undefeated team journeyed to the Sugar Bow] 
ith twenty-four of its members in the 4-F class, that sur 
rise turned to caustic criticism. Then, to make matters 
a one-time All-American, just discharged for phy sical 
ability, began playing professional football right in the 
Var Department's own home town. 
So what?” Ralph Bing grumbled while he and I were 
m Our way to interview this man. “What’s The Cannon 
Ball and his playing professional ball got to do with our 
study on 3 pro ge 
Ls [ replied, pulling out a list furnished by our 
ome fice. | ‘Here are the names of about two dozen big 
eaguers of one sort or another, all rejected or discharged 


rom the — for physical disability. 
ven SO 


From what we've 
at least a third of ’em are bound to be psychos.” 

Hui Ralph grunted. “If there’s any neurosis con 
ected with The Cannon Ball, I bet it’s on the part of those 
guys who try to stop him when he’s totin’ the pigskin.” 
Totin’ the pigskin and carrying a sixty-pound pack are 
wo different things,” I pointed out. “Let's wait until we 
zuy and find out how come he can do the one but 
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not the other.” 
Ralph agreed to withhold judgment until we had seen 
The Ball. We found him in a neat little cottage earned 
and paid for, no doubt, by his ability to proceed five yards 
at a time against violent opposition. He received us gra 
ciously and even offered to fix a drink, which Ralph and I 
did not refuse. 
Once we were all comfortable and feeling no partic ular 
pain, he came righ to the point. “I take it you came here 
to find out how I could be discharged woage the Army for a 
physical disability and still be able o play professional 
football. Is that correct? 
We admitted that that was the reason for our visit. 
“Well,” he resumed, looking pointedly at the signet ring 
on Ralph’s left hand, 


Point. 


a graduate of West 
I had to work my way through college.” 

Ralph grinned good-naturedly. “ 
it two or three times and, 


“I see you're 
Now, me, 
‘Yeah!” I saw you doing 
as a matter of fact, through two 
or three schools.” 

“That ain't no lie.” The Ball returned the grin. “ 
or three times I could have taken ROTC 


a Reserve commission. 


\nd two 
and maybe gotten 

Jut the coaches were 
and, anyhow, it wasn’t much of 
In most places it was called ‘Bull’ 


against it for 
more than one reason 
prize. and got the razz 
berry.” 

The Ball swirled dwindling ice cubes in his glass and 
looked to see if we followed him. Ralph and I both indi 
cated our understanding of the average prewar collegiate’s 
revulsion against military training. 

“Anyhow,” resumed The Ball, “when I finished school 
He saw Ralph smile and corrected himself. “That is, up to 
the time I played my last college football game, 
wore khaki nor got any credits in Military Science 
tics. Then, about a year ago, | was inducted 
ably read about it in the pape rs?” 

We hadn’t, but to save 
that we had. 

“Coming down to cases,” The Ball reached down with 
both hands and lifted up his right knee, “most guys like 
me have a bum shoulder, a trick ankle or a bad knee, and 
this one of mine is about as bad as they come. It’s been cut 


I never 
and Tac 


You prob 


The Ball’s feelings, we indicated 
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into by doctors plenty of times, and when | play ball | have 
to wear a steel brace or | couldn't stand on my feet.” 

There flashed into my mind a vivid picture of the last 
time I had seen The Ball going fifteen yards to pay dirt, 
carrying no less than three opponents along with him. 
Nevertheless, | kept my big mouth shut and let him con- 
tinue. 

‘The docs didn’t pay much attention to my knee when | 
was inducted, so | didn’t make any fuss about it. Just went 
ahead and did the best I could. For short periods, like 
setting-up exercises and drills, | was OK. But those twenty- 
five-mile hikes and speed marches gave me hell. I'd have to 
sit up nights with hot towels around my leg to keep on 
going. But I did it and pretty soon I was a sergeant.” The 
Ball smiled reminiscently. “It was sort of like making All- 
American. alter that they sent me to Officer 
Candidate School.” 

All good humor departed from The Ball’s face. He re- 
garded us with a bitterness hard to understand while going 
on to explain what had happened. 

“That candidate school was like the ‘Bull’ in college, 
only more so. | counted cadence, sang marching songs and 
managed to stay in there pitching until my final physical 
exam. Then they found out about my bum knee and 
bounced me right out on my ear.’ 

The Ball kneaded the knuckles of one hand into the 
palm of the other. He undoubtedly felt like punching 
somebody in the nose. 

“Seems like | was good enough to carry a gun, sleep in a 
foxhole and eat out of a mess kit, but my knee disqualified 
me from sitting at a desk, maybe, or riding in a limousine 
and having my meals brought to me ata table in the officers’ 
club. So then I said ‘to hell with it’ After the next long 
hike I didn’t bother with hot towels around my knee. I just 
went to bed and next morning limped over to the hospital 
so they could take a look. Well, they not only looked, they 
took X-rays and when they developed the X-rays they went 
into a huddle. After that they came up with the verdict 
that it had all been a mistake. I not only wasn’t good 
enough to be an officer, but I didn’t even qualify as a sol- 
dier. So I thinks, “W ho am I to tell these guys their busi- 
ness?’ and here I am.” 

He thumped his empty glass down on a near-by table. 

“A lot of people are going to say I ran out on my coun- 
try,” he said bitterly. “That I pulled a fast one to get out 
of the Army, or else I couldn't be playing football. Well, 
you can tell 'em for me that I can play sixty minutes in the 
big-time with a week's rest in between, where I can’t go 
all day long, every day in the week.” 

I could see that Ri: alph was sympathetically impressed, so 
I waited until we had thanked The Ball for our drinks and 
were outside before picking flaws in his statements. 

“He didn’t mention that he probably gets more pay for 
his sixty minutes on the gridiron than for a year in the 
Army.” 

“A guy has to eat,’ ’ Ralph defended. 

“Sure, but he could eat in the Army, doing limited serv- 
ice.” 

“Well, 
Ball.” 


And soon 


anyhow, there’s nothing neurotic about The 


” 


“T'm not so sure about that! 
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“You're not sure?” 


Ralph’s eyes revealed th 


that | was getting a little off the beam myself. Py 
you yr," at?’ stay 

“Look,” I said, “what's the difference betwee, ind 
the rest of these fellows we've been looking at ne 
along all right until he doesn’t want to any more, then 
he quits.’ 

“But he has a real injury,” Ralph persisted. 

“So do those other people, if you believe th: ychia- 
trists,” I pointed out. “It’s all a matter of incentiy: they 
want to, badly enough, they can do anything, but when 
they don’t, they go to a hospital.” 

Ralph muttered to himself for a moment or two and 


then shook his head. “You out-argue me on that one, by: 
you don’t convince me. Let's see some of the othe: 
page names we're supposed to look into.” 

We scanned the list until Ralph suddenly jabbed down 
a finger. 

“Look! A jockey!” 

“Sure enough. z 

“Why, it’s Johnny! I remember when he won the 
Kentucky Derby.” Ralph loved anything to do with horses 
“How about seeing him next? Bet a nickel you don’t find 
anything neurotic about him.” 

“OK,” | agreed, “make it a nickel a throw on al! of ‘em 
I'm already one up on The Cannon Ball.” 

“What a reckless gambler you are!” Ralph jeered. But he 
accepted the wager, and as it turned out he won his bet on 
Johnny. Try as I would, I couldn’t find any sign of 3 
neurosis in the quiet little man who had ridden a winner in 
one of turfdom’s greatest classics. 

“There's nothing the matter with me,” Johnny replied in 
response to our queries, “except I’m undersize and under 
weight. Of course, I have to be that way in my business, 
but some people act like they thought I'd been training all 
these years just to keep out of the draft.” 

“How tall are you, Johnny?” I asked. 

“I'm four eleven and weigh one hundred and twelve 
The Army says they don’t have clothes small enough to fit 
me and that I’m not big enough to carry a rifle and a pack.” 

I tried to imagine Johnny with a sixty-pound pack and 
rifle on his back in the division of Jimmy-the-Hard, where 
it was a case of “no twenty-five-mile hike, no soldier.” Ob 
viously, Johnny didn’t fit into any such picture as that, but 
just the same it seemed awfully foolish not to have taken 
Johnny in preference to some of the men we had seen in 
the service. Furthermore, Johnny was of the same opinion 

“I’m not saying I could make those hikes and do all the 
things the rest of the boys have to do. But I bet I could 
ride in the turret of a tank and shoot as good as the best of 
them.” 

“I bet you could too, Johnny,” I agreed, “and I suppose 
there are a lot of other fellows around the tracks who have 
been turned down for the same reasons you were.” 

“Yes, but it wasn’t as tough on them as on me.” 

“How is that?” 

“Well, when a stable swipe or exercise boy gets | turned 
down, nobody knows and nobody cares. But me, | was 2 
Derby winner. I’m in the chips! ‘So, when the Army tums 
me down, it comes out in the newspapers. That starts 
everybody talking and pretty soon they're trying to make it 
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lid something crooked or bought myself out of 
ing. It gives me a pain. 
juick look at Ralph and his eyes dared me to 
t last remark as an indication of psychoneurosis. 
ie reply and turned back to Johnny. 

\ ind,” I consoled. “Before it's over they may be 

you. 

so,” he replied as we shook hands in parting, 

tk ey could use me somewhere.” 
i: later turned out that we were both right, because it was 
ot long before the Army Air Forces began looking fran 
cally {or men small enough to fit into the ball-turrets of 
heir superfortresses. But at that time, none of us knew it, 
ur departure was saddened by the wistful look on 
lohnny s face. 

You ought to pay me a dime on him,” said Ralph. 

rel you what I'll do,” I said, pulling out our list again, 
I'll play you double or nothing on the next one.’ 

Youre on,” Ralph accepted quickly. “Who is it?” 

| poi nted. 

Why you dirty robber!” he almost yelled. 

What's wrong?” I asked, as innocently as possible. “You 
know he was considered one of the greatest pitchers in the 
big leagues.” 

‘Of course, I know it. Just like you know they call him 
the Sc rew Ball!” 

That's probably because of the curves he throws.” 
Ralph snorted. “And I suppose that’s why he 
was always being fined or suspended for doing crazy things. 
But anyhow—” A sudden thought struck Ralph and he 

brightened up. “I'll probably lose this one, but it will be 
worth it if he pulls one of his practical jokes on you.’ 

But Screw Ball, much to Ralph's disappointment, showed 
no signs of levity during our somewhat brief interview. He 
was too apprehensive regarding its possible outcome. 

| got chronic otitis media,” he said impressively, upon 
ur asking the reason for his rejection. 

He might have stumped us right there had we not ascer 
ained the reason beforehand and looked it up in a medical 
lictionary. 

That means an opening or exposure of the middle ear, 
loesn't it?” I asked casually. 

Yeah, sure,” replied Screw Ball, somewhat taken back, 
that’s what it is.” 

‘Does it hurt very much?” I asked, again casually. 

Well, no. That is, not all the time.” He regarded me 
somewhat apprehensively. “But the doctors say it makes 
ne below the minimum standards for induction,” he added 


Oh sure! 


| . 
hastily 


Oh,” | waved that aside airily, “they're always changing 


those, aren't they, Colonel?” 


“whenever they need more 


Sure,” Ralph played up, 


men 


Screw Ball looked from one to the other of us, a worried 
trown wrinkling his forehead. 

OF course,” he said, “that ain’t all that’s wrong with 
me. My arm is awful stiff and I get bad headaches ever 
‘ince | was beaned with a fast ball.” 

‘That’s tough,” I sympathized. “But tell me, do the 
pains in your head ever get low down in your back and 
spread across into the groin?” 
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Screw Ball fidgeted uneasily. He looked at me suspi 
ciously and then appealingly at Ralph. Evidently he feared 
a trap but didn’t know which answer would be correct 
Finally he made his decision. 

“Yeah,” he said, “sometimes they do.” 

Ralph lifted both hands, palms out, meaning “Kame 
rad!” 

“That was a dirty trick to play on Screw Ball,” he ac 
cused, once we were on our way again, “and just to win a 
bet.” 

“To prove that it had nothing to do with our bet, we'll 
double again on the next one. How about it?” 

“It’s a deal, only this time | do the picking.” 

“Fair enough,” I said, handing him the list. 

Ralph’s choice was a man whom thousands of people had 
paid money to see and cheered when they saw him. He 
was tough and courageous, and he had been a fighter most 
. his lite. T hough well into the thirties, he was still known 

“The Kid.” 

” We found him on the second floor of a dilapidated old 
building, housing a dimly lighted, poorly ventilated gym 
nasium. It smelled of sweat, liniment and stale tobacco 
smoke. The Kid was shuffling about in ring togs and sweat 
shirt, shooting short, hard punches at 
as large as himself. 

When we spoke to him The Kid ceased punishing the 
bag and half turned his head. But the flesh along his brows 
was so scarred and pa out that his eyes were almost 
completely hidden. | couldn't tell whether he was looking 
at us or not. 


a heavy bag, almost 


“Are you lookin’ to fix up a match?” he finally asked. 

Neither Ralph nor I could think up just what to say, so 
The Kid turned all the way ‘round and shuffled in our di 
rection. When almost upon us he stopped, 
noticing our uniforms for the first time. 


apparently 


“Oh,” he said, holding out a hand encased in fingerless 
leather gloves, “you're Army guys.” 
in a sparsely toothed smile. “T hey weighed me in for some 
kind of a go in the Army, but I guess I didn’t make the 
weight. Say,” a happy look spread over his bs ittered features 

“have youse come here to fix it up? Huh?’ 
“W. ell, Kid,” I was able to say honestly enough, “we did 
come here to see what kind of shape you were in.” 

“In shape? Me?” The Kid had a rasping laugh. “Look!” 

He ducked and weaved in a shuffling form of shadow 
boxing. He lashed out with both hands, then pursued and 
drove an imaginary opponent across the floor, ending up 
head-on against the wooden wall of a small partition near 
the door of the gymnasium. 

“Have a heart, 


His he: Vy lips spres ad 


Cookie!” Ralph implored, tugging at my 


sleeve. The poor Kid is walking on his heels. He’s punch 
drunk!” 
“Jeepers!” I said in return. “Don’t you suppose I can see 


that? Show me how to get away without hurting The Kid’s 
feelings and I'll pay you double on our double bet.’ 

But just then another man entered the gymnasium. His 
face showed big and soft between a down-tilted hat and a 
vest on which many a cigar had dripped its ashes. His little 
eyes caught sight of us immediately and he walked for 
ward without a glance at The Kid who had backed away 
from the wall, still throwing punches at thin air 
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“Did you want to see me about The Kid?” Fat Face 
asked. “I'm his manager.” 

At the sound of voices The Kid stopped swinging and 
shuffled hastily over to join us. 

“Maybe they’ ll give us a match, Mart,” he said. “Don't 
worry about the weight. I'll give away anything up to ten 
pounds.” 

“OK, Kid,” Fat 
shower.” 

We stood silently as The Kid's feet shuffled to the door. 
[here he paused. “Make it up to fifteen pounds, Mart,” 
he called, and then was gone. 

We stood in uncomfortable silence for a minute, while 
Fat Face’s eyes avoided ours. 

“How long ago did the Army turn him down?” I finally 


asked. 


“Oh, two or three months.” 


Face waved him off, “better take a 


“And how long ago did he go blind?” 
shi urply. 

‘He ain't blind,” Fat Face replied defensively, 
see good enough under the ring lights.” 

“And how many more punches can he take before he’s 
standing on a corner with a tin cup in his hand?” persisted 
Ralph. 

Fat Face didn’t like the look on Ralph’s face, and neither 


did I. 


“How 


asked Ralph 


“he can 


about vourself>?” 
called up?” 


I interposed. “Have you been 

Fat Face looked uncomfortable. 
got a bad heart.” 

Ralph muttered something under his breath to the effect 
that the only thing bad about Fat Face’s heart was the size 
of it, whereupon | got him away from there as quickly as 
possible. 


“I was rejected, too. I've 


“Calm down,” I entreated, “we're supposed to be con- 
ducting an inquiry, not starting private wars of our own.’ 

“| know it, Cookie, but that burns me up. The Kid is all 
shot but his big slug of a manager not only lets him keep 
on taking a beating in the ring, he doesn’t even want people 
to know what's wrong with The Kid for fear he won't get 
any more fights.” 

“Well, cool off,” I said, reaching into my pocket, 
I'll pay off on our bet.” 

Ralph shook his head. “No,” he said, “I don’t want to 
take any money on The Kid. It wouldn't be lucky.” 

“Then how are we going to settle it?” 

Ralph thought for a moment and then his face bright- 
ened. “Tell you what. We'll double it once more, then 
we'll put the rest of the names into a hat and the one we 
pull out is the one that decides the bet.” 

“It's a gol” I said. 

So that was why our next interview took place in a New 
York penthouse and had to do with the Muses. Our sub- 
ject, or victim, was a man known far and wide to all hepcats 
and the disciples of jive. 

He was slender and dark-haired and, at the time, badly 
in need of a shave. Instead of the immaculate starched 
shirt bosom and black tails in which he usually appeared in 
public, he wore a shabby dressing gown, grey slacks and 
sloppy slippers. He was nervous and seemed to have diff- 
culty sitting still, or even in one place. 
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“and 


He offered us cigarettes from a handsome sil; 


and then took one for himself from a packet hy ee 
his pocket. After lighting up he seemed mo: m “ 
better able to talk. ‘ily 

“We are looking into the reasons for cert peopl 
being rejected for military service,” I finally got round y 
telling our host. . 

A faint flush spread over his somewhat pall) feature. 
and he puffed deeper on his cigarette. 

Happening to glance at Ralph I saw he had ‘ken his 
own cigarette from his mouth and was gazing at it in 
tently. Then I became conscious of a peculiar odor per 
meating the room and sniffed at my own cigarette. Oy, 
host was now relaxed, a small quirk of a smile lifting the 


corners of his mouth. Also the pupils of his eyes wer 
contracting to almost nothing. 

‘Yes,” he nodded unabashed, 
The doctors say I’m an addict. 
wouldn't take me.” 

Ralph and I were somewhat at a loss. 

“How long have you been smoking the hemp? 
for lack of something better to say. 

“For several years,” he replied, ' 
me going.” 

I didn’t think he'd keep going very long at that rate bu: 
after all, only one phase of it was any of my business 

“Didn't you want to go into the Army?’ 

He shrugged and said, ' ‘Not unless they let me have this 
stuff when I need it.” 

“They couldn't do that,” 
the Articles of War.” 

Again he shrugged. “In that case, I'd land up in a strait 
jacket inside of a week. Either that, or I'd desert until I got 
hold of some.” 

Ralph and I looked dubiously at each other. Certain, 
the Army didn’t want to induct a man just to put him ina 
locked ward as a cure for marijuana. Nor for that matter 
did it want to take and put him directly in the guardhous 
as punishment for being an addict in civil life. We though 
the matter over while going down in an elevator. 

“The Army’s a whole lot better off without him, 
decided. 

“Sure. No use of us having to wash dirty linen for th 
civil authorities,” Ralph agreed. “But what I want ' 
know is, do you call him a psychoneurotic?” 

“Oh,” I said, remembering our bet, “darned if I know 
What do you say?” 

Ralph cuffed back his cap. “I don’t know either, but he 

certainly some kind of a something. He probably could la 
off the smoke if he wanted to badly enough.” 

“I suppose so,” I conceded, “but he must be hitting th 
hemp as a mental escape from something. Evidently join 
ing the Army wouldn't help him do that, so he doesn t want 
to give up the smoke.” 
~ “Huh! You sound like a psychiatrist. But doesnt that 
make him the same as all those other guys who ge sick or 
have something happen to them when they can’t do whe! 
they want to do?” : 

“Say, which side of this thing are you on now’ | & 
manded. 

“Well, in my books this last guy is twice as bad «s The 


“I'm smoking marijuana 
That's why the Am 


| askec 


‘I guess I need it to keep 


“It’s contrary t 


I pointed out. 


7 | finally 
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| or Screw Ball. If they're psychos, this one 1s 


Bu didn't decide definitely on them either,” | 
“Let's call this one a draw also, and double 
i next one.” 
Ral oked at me a little strangely. “OK. But we'd 
etter be settling our bet pretty soon.” 
th nfortunately, was easier said than done. The next 
jrawing on rejects led us to the manager of a big league 
basebal. ceam. He had a perforated eardrum. One of his 
' s suffered from a severe case of hammer-toes. Our 
yest took us on—through the world of sports, the arts and 
<iences and the hall of fame. We encountered epilepsy, 
syphil liabetes, convulsions, hernias and hypertensions. 


\j] of them were technical disqualifications for military 
though not for some of the violent occupations in 
chich many of the sufferers engaged. 

What gets me,” said Ralph wearily, after a long and 
sduous series of interviews, “is how are we going to ex 
Jain this thing to the Chief? Actually, all these guys are 

ow fer minimum physical standards for service, but on 

r hand there isn’t a one of them that couldn’t per 
form some kind of military duty.” 

‘That's true,” I admitted. 
truth 

Well, I hope so!” Ralph was somewhat alarmed. “But 
ist what is the truth?” 

\s I see it, all prominent citizens are more or less in 
the public spotlight. If one of them gets discharged or re- 
ected, it comes out in the newspapers and people are only 
too willing to believe and even to say that some kind of 
underhand influence was employed. But while a handful 
f big shots are being let out or exempted, the same thing 

s happening to thousands of more obscure persons who 
vouldn’t be news short of jumping off the Brooklyn Bridge. 
SO, nobody pays any attention to them or cares whether 
they get into the Army or not.” 

Go on,” Ralph smiled, 

“It boils down to this. 
Americans, 


eTVICE 


“So all we can do is re port the 


“tell me some more.” 
We can make soldiers out of any 
from bindle stiffs to millionaires, but 
n all classes there's bound to be a proportionate number 
unable or unwilling to serve their country. Multiply all the 
persons in each class by that ratio and ‘you'll come pretty 
close to knowing how many soldiers and how many Te jects 
ou're going to end up with. And what's more, you've got 
to treat all rejects the same—just like you do the soldiers.” 

Ralph lit a cigarette. “What you're getting at is, if 
no fuss is made over exempting a thocsand poor guys with 
high blood pressure, we shouldn't punish one other guy 
with hypertension by inducting him into the Army just 
because he is rich or is in the news. Is that it?” 

That,” I admitted, “is it!” 


] cr 
1aS$ Of 


Ralph took a couple of drags and then nodded his head. 
“Sounds like sense. You better make a report while the 
idea is hot.” 

I reached for a phone, dialed a number, got still a second 
number and identified myself. For the time it took some 
one at the other end to switch on a recorder lw aited, then 
was told to go ahead. I talked for five minutes. Briefly, | 
received an acknowledgment, along with further instruc 
tions. The line went dead before I could hang up. 

I turned to Ralph, who had moved over to gaze from a 
window down onto the blacked-out main stem of our lead 
ing metropolis. 

“Ralphie,” 
ter is?” 

“No. What is it?” 

“It’s a place where they keep the boys who come down 
with salt-water fever when they see a transport. We have to 
go to one tomorrow. 


I said, “do you know what a Processing Cen 


“As inmates or to inspect?” Ralph grinned. 

“The boss didn’t say, but I suppose it still has to do with 
psychoneurotics. 7 

“What do you mean, ‘still’?” Ralph jeered. “Are you 
trying to gyp me into paying that doubling up bet on 
whether or not our athletic and other friends were psycho 
neurotics because they had some ailment to keep them out 
of the Army?” 

“You'll have to admit there weren’t many of them who 
couldn't have gotten in if they ‘d wanted to badly enough. 
But I’m not asking you to pay anything. 
whatever the bet amounts to. 

Ralph looked at me intently for a moment. 
know how much it is?” 

“Oh, a couple of dollars, I suppose. 
with a nickel.” 

“Oh yeah?” Ralph showed me some figures on a slip of 
paper. “Start with five and 
times, then see what you get. 

“Suffocating smoke cried in amazement. 
“Eight hundred and nineteen dollars and twenty cents. I 
didn’t know we were talking about any such money as 
that.” : 

[ didn’t think you did,” replied Ralph. “Tt’s like those 
ratios of classes you were sounding off about just now. For 
every person we saw with disqualifying ailments, there are 
probably some eight hundred of the same kind we didn’t 
see. 

“Well,” I hedged, “I don’t have the eight hundred dol 
lars, but I do have nineteen dollars and twenty cents. I'l] 
buy a drink if you're willing to call it even.” — 

“Double or nothing,” said Ralph firmly, 

- 
too. 

I reached for my hat. 
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double each time for fifteen 


screens!” | 


“T'll buv one 
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€ we waiting for?” 


An enemy Is better kept out than driven out.—OLn 


ENGLISH PROVERB. 
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How Sergeant Kubo Won 





the DSC 


By Lieutenant Colonel William M. Van Antwerp 


On jucy 23, 1944, A PLATOON OF THE 3D BATTALION, 
105th Infantry, 27th Infantry Division, was mopping up 
Jap stragglers hiding in the cliffs on the northeast shore of 
Saipan, south of Marpi Point. On the platoon’s right, the 
cliff dropped a hundred feet to the sea with overhanging 
ledges making observation of the shore line limited. On the 
left Mt. Marpi’s sheer heights contained the platoon. The 
flat area being searched was covered with semi-jungle 
growth. 

Accompanying the platoon was Technical Sergeant 
Hoichi Kubo, an interpreter from the division language 
team. Sergeant Kubo, the Nisei son of Japanese parents, 
was a native of Hawaii. 

As the platoon moved forward in the early morning, two 
figures appeared over the edge of the sea cliff and stood mo- 
tionless with upraised hands. They were cautiously sur- 
rounded and searched. A rapid chatter followed with Kubo 
questioning and the two men answering. Eventually the 
Sergeant completed his interrogation and reported to the 
platoon commander. , 

The two men were Okinawan residents of Saipan, hav- 
ing lived on the island several years since being imported 
to it from Okinawa by the South Seas Development Com- 
pany. For ten days they, with over one hundred other civil- 
ians, men, women and children, had been held captive by 
eight Japanese soldiers in a large cave at the base of the 
cliff up which the pair had climbed using a rope. 

Sergeant Kubo returned to the Okinawans and urged 
them to return to the cave to argue the Japs into freeing the 
civilians. The men refused, contending that their return 
would mean captivity again and probable death for having 
escaped. Kubo then requested and got the permission of 
the platoon leader to attempt the mission himself. 

It was 1000 hours when Kubo’s head disappeared over 
the cliff as he eased himself down by aid of the rope. From 
then until 1230 when he returned, he was completely out 
of sight of the platoon. He had slipped a pistol under his 
shirt but from outward appearance he was unarmed. 

Kubo’s report on his return to the platoon approaches 


the fantastic. On reaching the base of the cliff he hag 
moved north along a trail and around a jut. He found 
himself in full view of the entrance of a cave and covered 
by eight Jap rifles. That he had not been immediately fired 
upon can only be attributed to the surprise of the Japanese 
at being faced by one of their own race who was wearing 
the uniform of a United States soldier. 

Sergeant Kubo said that he had bared his head, placing 
his helmet under his arm. He then talked with his enemies 
and finally was permitted to enter the cave and sit with 
them. For almost an hour he presented his views—that he 
was not there to argue the eight soldiers into giving up bu 
to plead with them to release the civilians whom they were 
holding captive. Finally, the superior private, the group 
leader, gave in to the extent of telling Kubo that he should 
return to the platoon, and that the Japanese would discus 
the question among themselves. If an agreement were 
reached, the civilians would start up the rope at 1400. 

At that hour the first head appeared over the cliff edge 
and eventually 122 women and children were under the 
protection of the 105th Infantry platoon. But the long 
single file column did not stop with the last civilian. At the 
tail of the column appeared the eight Jap soldiers, without 
their weapons and prepared to surrender, too. 

Sergeant Kubo’s act was worthy of award and proceed 
ings were instigated. It was recognized that there wasa two 
and one-half hour lapse in the period in which there,could 
be no more than Kubo’s word as supporting evidence. Other 
interpreters were sent to the civilian compound and mem 
bers of the rescued civilian group identified to them. Three 
individuals were selected and their statements were ‘taken 
as supporting evidence for Sergeant Kubo's award. 

A consolidated story from the statements added the fol 
lowing testimony. 

Kubo had appeared at the cave entrance as he hdd de 
scribed. Doffing his helmet, he had addressed the eight 
Japs. 

“You are the sons of Japanese parents. You were: bom 
in Japan and fight for your country, Japan. I am also the 





— 


The extraordinary heroism of the Nisei Sergeant was attested by 
sworn affidavits of Saipan civilians he had freed from the Japs 
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ese parents but 1 was born in the United 
United States is my country and I fight for it 


States has honored me by making me a ser 


t statement the eight Japanese bowed to Kubo 
wr his rank. 

come here to discuss that you give yourselves 
that you devote your considerations to releasing 
s whom you are holding captive.” 

oint Sergeant Kubo noticed the rice pot boiling 
of the levelled rifles, drew from his pe ket a box 
suggesting that his food be added to the noon 


le entered the cave entrance and seated himself 


For almost an hour Sergeant Kubo sat in the cave and 
pleaded with the eight soldiers to release the civilians 


they were holding in captivity 


with the eight. Grenades now replaced the rifles but Kubo 
continued talking, paying no attention to the grenades o1 
to the several muttered threats whic h two OI three ot the 
group addressed to the superior private. Eventually the Jap 
leader gave his decision and Kubo withdrew, not once turn 
ing to observe the rifles aimed at him 

The civilians, huddled in the rear of the cave, had heard 
and observed the entire proceedings and the three men 
questioned swore to the truth of their statements 

The request for award went forward supported by the 
enemy civilians’ affidavits and a few months later Sergeant 
Hoichi Kubo was decorated with the Distinguished Service 
Cross. 
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“One World—Or None” 


(An Editorial) 


[HOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR ISSUING THE INFANTRY JOUR 


about the extremity of danger the 
bomb has brought 


NAI have no doubts 


atomic It hangs above the world as 

svmbol of the most important problem for all peoples. 
General of the Army EI. H. 
[he JourNat a forceful estimate of the situation. It ap 

pears In One V orld or None, " and | he Jour NAL deems it 


sound expression of attitude for every military man: 


Arnold has made what seems 


Our defense can only be a counteroffensive; we 
must be prepared to give as good as we take or better. 
Should we ever find ourselves facing an aggressor who 
could destroy our industrial machine without having his 
Thus our 
first defense is the ability to retaliate even after receiving 


the hardest blow the enemy can deliver. 


destroved In turn, our defeat would be assured. 


This means enough 
weapons strategic: lly distributed so that no ene my 1s better 
situated to strike our industry than we are to strike his. 
“The picture of defense by counteroffensive is a gloomy 
one. A tar better protection from atomic weapons lies in 
cle veloping controls and safeguards that are strong enough 
to prevent their use on all sides, for that offers the only 
Still, it 
is my duty here to trace what must be the air-force policy 
of the United States in the absence of such controls—and a 


hope tor preserving the values of our civilization. 


grim duty it is for any peace-loving American.” 

lhe first official duty of the soldier as soldier is to see 
absence of atomic controls.” But 
is also a citizen—citizen of a nation that would 
any other nation 


what can be done “in the 
the SC ‘ier 
lose more than (because it has more than 
other nations ) if atomic destruction were to strike it. And 
he is a man whose intimate knowledge of war's destruction 
makes him a more ardent believer in the good of peace than 
the citizen who has no firsthand knowledge of war. 
think 
And there is 
and best reason that the solution which will 
mean salvation to the world needs the utmost thought of 
all men, civilian and soldier together. 


The book One World or None 


is the sole military representatiy e 


These are reasons why the soldier will about 


atomic controls” as well as atomic warfare. 


the further 


in which General Arnold 
is a statement by fifteen 
( Albert 
1 philosopher and mathematician, and one (Wal 
ter Lippmann 


men, twelve of whom are physical scientists, one 
Einstein 
a writer on international and national affairs 
and the sole representative of the social sciences in the 


hook. One World or None is described by its subtitle as “a 


*One World or None. Edited by Dexter Masters and Katherine Way 
New York. Whittlesey House, 1946. 79 pages. $1.00 
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report to the public on the full meaning of 
bomb.” 

It is a report on the facts, and it contains m hi 
intelligent opinion on what may be done to achi: 
control.” 

But these fifteen statements of sincere and abk 
though they give us the latest physical facts and mam 
political suggestions, contain but a single hint of the bas 
problem. The real problem is the “control” of men’s min 

to the extent of helping men—scientists, soldiers, dip} 
mats and all other people—to see how hatred and the 
to fight and destroy grow to the point of action in the mi 
of individual and collective human beings. 

The one hint of this comes in the part of One World 
None written by Walter Lippmann. 
proposes several steps toward a world state, the greates 
stride toward which would be “the decision of the Amé 
can people to make the formation of the world state 
principal objective of their own foreign policy.” 

But as the world state is being formed, Mr. Lippma 
says, “the struggle of civilized men with the primitive, th 
stubborn, the malign, and the stupid, within each of us and 
all about us, will not end.” The decision to work towar 
a world state would appare ntly fire us with a sense of pr 
pose that would override ‘ ‘the primitive, the stubborn ra 
malign, and the stupid, within each of us and all about us 

The INFANTRY Journat gravely doubts this sincere! 
held assumption. It is “the primitive, the stubborn i 
malign, and the stupid” in all of us that causes war. It is 
the primitive fear left in us as civilized beings that must 
the main objective of science in the face of atomic danger 

One World or None is but a partial statement, a partial 
“report to the public.” For it only hints in one place at the 
true problem. It contains no expression, no suggest ted plan 
no approach to a plan, from the scientists whose whol 
work it is to seek to understand, and help others to under 
stand, “the primitive, the stubborn, the malign, and «! 
stupid, within each of us and all about us.” 

The social, the psychological scientists, so it ap 
The InFanrry JounNAL, are the most desperately aad 
of all the scientists in this atomic world. Their very oms 
sion from such a report as One World or None is ai ndica 
tion of a kind of narrowness on the part of physic! scien 
tists. The selflessness of the scientist who deals wit! phvs 
cal matter can apparently be combined somehow vith 
narrowness (akin to the soldier’s narrowness) that 
thought apart from the whole body of science, an‘ makes 


Mr. I ippmann fis: 
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t his own idealism can be speedily spread 
rete of destructiv e fact and the developme nt 
ogans. 
realized and unrealized, of every man includ 
tist, and their outward impact on his fellows, 
| of fear, distrust and hatred in the world. No 
ssening of that terrible total can come exce pt 

helped to become aware of the causes and results 

And it seems most improbable that 





rhe n emotions. 





standing, such self-knowledge, can come except 


widespread understanding of our own minds. 








ie: 





ik 


de Seversky On 


is « special consultant of the Secretary of War, Major 
der P. de Seversky visited the Pacific areas to ob 





erve ana ap praise the role of air power in the victory over 
[he paragraphs that foll ow are taken from his re 
as Secretary Patterson said in releasing the 
“worth the attention of all patriotic citi 
ens interested in national defense.” 






port, and are, 





port to the press: 





The Secretar also 







ude it clear that the opinions expressed were de Seversky’s 
and not necessaril} the official views of the War 
Departme nt. 






| COME NOW 





rO MY OBSERVATIONS ON THE ATOM BOMB 





ng of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Because of the importance 
f this subject, I have dealt with it more comprehensix ely 






am attaching to this re 
my 
‘ : ° ¥ ss, 

\fter spe oad two days i in each of the atom-bombed cities, 


na supplementary report which I 
{ shall me rely 





port. Here summarize observations. 






examining the destruction areas and questioning all types 





American corre 
My statements at that time were in 
such striking contrast to the misconceptions about the char 
ter and effects of the atom bombing that they evoked a 

torm of controversy. I am obliged, however, to * e to 


I gave an interview to 
spondents in lokyo. 


I F loc: i observ ers, 









you the facts as I saw them ond the conclusions I drew 
trom these facts. 
I did not “underrate” the atom bomb, nor raise doubts 





bout its significance for the future of warfare. My inter 
view dealt solely with the actual bombs dropped on the 
two Japanese cities and the actual results obtained. The loss 
of life and property was as large and as tragic as reported. 
But the character of the destruction did not even resemble 


the po ypular notions gener rally held on the subject. 












lhe common belief, based on erroneous lay reports and 
pseudoscientific assumptions, is that scores of thousands 
t people died “instantaneously” in a kind of vaporizing 
ocess; that solid matter evaporated instantly in unprece 
lent super-heats; that in huge areas “bald spots” were 
reated by total combustion of al] organic and inorganic 
atter. All of these assumptions are w tholly unfounded. 





lhe destruction was entirely incendiary in character, and 









the deaths were due almost entirely to fire and to falling 
struct The atom-bomb blast collapsed the flimsy, half 
rotted ‘d top-heavy wooden houses, causing thousands of 
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And tor this we need all the help ot the scientists, the stu 
dents of mankind, who have already found out so much 
about the human mind. 

Atomic control through international or world-state po 
litical controls can only be a stopgap, a temporary defense 
The world may not even 
world or 


against destruction. achie ve if 


As it tries, it must equally try for “one 
through the one avenue of ap proach that offers substantial 
hope of reaching the world objective—men, many men, 


with minds aware of the real causes of war and 


none 


aggre ssion 


which are within their very selves 









te: 


tee 


the Atom Bomb 


fires which immediately combined into one huge bonfire 


ok 


Che victims were caught and pinned in the debris where 


most of them perished in the hours that the 


Hagration raged. 


many con 

Most important, concrete buildings, even in the very 
heart of the bomb explosions, remained erect, though most 
of them were gutted by the spreading fire. More than that, 
even fi igpoles, siren devices and other fragile objects on 
There no traces of 
tallest of the 
Neither in Hiroshima nor in Nagasaki was there 
‘bald spot” led t 
New Mexico experiments. Everywhere, including the im 


such buildings remained intact. were 


unusual heat effects even on the surviving 
buildings. 
any such * as we were oO expect by the 
mediate area of explosion, there were charred and leafless 
trees, poles, half-burned and unburned chunks of wood 

the typical debris of a fire. 
visible effects different in nature 
ordinary incendiary bombing and the physical picture pre 


In short, there were no 


from those caused | 
sented by the two cities was precisely the same as 1n Japa 
nese cities destroyed by ordinary bombs. 

Another item which needs noting is that the damage in 
Nagasaki was only about one-fourth as large as in Hiro 
shima, despite the fact that the bomb dropped on Nagasaki 
was said to have been more powerful. It suggests that the 
relation between mass and destructive results is not neces 
sarily in direct proportion. Of course, it is quite possible 
that the heights at which the bombs were exploded he id 


much to do with the extent of the damage and the absence 
of any of the specific ‘ ‘atomic’ effects. 
As to the deaths from radioactivity—by the time I had 


arrived at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, I could not find 


victims, 


any 
firsthand information from 
talked 


Since the New Mexico experiment proved beyond any 


nor could | get any 
doctors, nurses or hospital attendants to whom 


doubt the presence of radioactivity in atomic explosion, 
such cases should have taken place in the two Japanese 
cities unless the bomb exploded so high that its effect was 
greatly reduced. 

I made the statement in Tokyo, and feel justified in 
repeating it here, that the same bombs dropped in exactly 
the same way on a steel-and-concrete city like New York 
or Chicago would have done no more damage than a ten-ton 
blockbuster. Had Hiroshima and Nagasaki been modern 
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and steel cities, there would have been no whole- 
sale collapse of houses, no bonfire and no such tremendous 
loss ot life 


concrete 


Another statement, which I do not hesitate to reiterate, 
is that two hundred Superforts loaded with incendiaries 
would have done as much damage to Hiroshima as the atom 
bomb, except that the loss of life would most likely have 
been smaller 

It seems to me of the greatest importance that these facts 
about the atom bombing be made known to the American 
Enlightened democratic public opinion has been 
the prime factor in guaranteeing our victory in this war. 
The maintenance of such an opinion requires that our 
people be taken fully into confidence on all the facts 


people. 


* * * 


Even before the atomic explosion, Japan, with its in- 
dustries destroyed, and all the major cities but Kyoto re- 
duced to ashes, was a thoroughly defeated and beaten na- 
tion. It was de sperate to te rminate hostilities—and it was 
searching for a face-saving device to protect the prestige 
of the Government in ofder to avoid internal collapse. The 
atom bomb provided a perfect excuse for surrender. They 
could now pretend that they were not to blame for the de- 
feat—an almost supe ‘natural element had intervened to 
force thei ‘11 hz ind. 

Emperor Hirohito placed the responsibility for defeat on 
the Japanese people themselves. He pointed out that the 
scientific backwardness of Japan made the struggle hope- 
less, and urged the Japanese people to endeavor to improve 
their scientific knowledge in the years of peace to come. 

But it also should be remembered that the atomic bomb 
provided a providential face saver for our military leader- 





ship. Having failed to understand the strate, 
air power, or to visualize its decisive function, \ 


mitted to colossal invasion plaus. The sg 


and Coronet invasion operations were ready, 
immense resources deployed. Our leadership ~~ 
committed to invasion, because it had so o gh 
vigorously insisted that there could be no vict ithout 
coming to grips with the Japanese armies in the «dition f 


fashion. No doubt many of them were heartsic ut the 
necessity, but they felt that there were no altern»: yes, J 
though it was already evident to all airmen and many ;, 
the other services that in Japan we were winning 4 victon 
through air power, | am personally convinced ha 


We 


would have gone through with the invasion and paid th, 
tragic and unnecessary cost in life. The momentum of the 
old assumptions was too great to be arrested. 

Came the atom bomb. Instantly it released everybody 


from all past commitments. The nightmare of an invasion 
about which there was so much doubt was cancelled ou 
Now victory without the preliminary of invasion and mile 
by-mile surface struggle—with seven million Japanese still 
under arms—became possible without loss of prestige. |; 
was a face-saving miracle which saved perhaps h: If a mil 
lion American lives and several million Japanese lives 
Though the Hiroshima and Nagasaki episodes added on); 
less than three per cent to the material devastation already 
visited on Japan, its psychological value was beyond caleu 
lation—for both the defeated and the victors. 

Those who made the decision to use the atomic bom! 
therefore, should be highly commended, because never in 
the history of human conflict was there a better demon 
stration of applying the right force in the right place at the 
right time. 


; 
ss 4 4 “se 


War On the Polar Ice Cap 


LEVEN IN AN AGE WHEN TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
have made even recent modes of warfare all but obsolete, 
the influence of weather and terrain on tactics is a constant 
factor. To win this war we and our allies had to learn bitter 
lessons about jungle warfare in New Guinea, 
and Burma. 


Guadalcanal 
Montgomery had first to lick the Sahara be- 
fore he could deal effectively with Rommel. The Germans 
blundered when the Russian winter caught them unpre- 
pared before Moscow. The recapture of Attu taught us 
much about war in a region of ice and snow. 

Indeed the possibility that the next war will be fought in 
polar regions is becoming less remote, and currently opera- 
tions of a preliminary nature are going forward in the far 
north with air, ground and sea forces all actively interested. 

Of importance to ground troops is the experiment being 
conducted in the frozen wastes of arctic Canada by a picked 
group of Canadian Army technicians, accompanied by one 
British and five U. S. observers. In February, eleven 
snowmobiles, tank-like vehicles originally designed for an 
Allied invasion of Norway which never came off, left 
Churchill, Manitoba, a former U. S. Army air base on 


aa 


the western shores of Hudson Bay. Pulling tracked trailers 
the snowmobiles moved out on an eighty-one day trek over 
country of which much has been only sketchily charted 
The expedition plans to reach Edmonton, Alberta, some 
time in May after having travelled eight hundred air-mi 
north to Cambridge Bay, six hundred southwest to For 
Norman on the Mackenzie River, thence eight hundred 
miles south to Edmonton. 

Exercise Musk-Ox, as the expedition is called, is a study 
of the movement and maintenance of military forces in 
sub-zero temperatures. Geological, meteorological and topo 
graphical studies are being made, the results of which may 
be of great importance industrially as well as militarily 
The performance of over-snow vehicles under arctic condi 
tions, and the suitability of new-type winter clothing and 
winter shelter are being tested. The tiny venga is being 
supplied by air, using four Douglas Dakotas (C47: and 
seven Noorduyn Norsemen. The exercise is exp 
test the feasibility of air supply for troops operating in arctic 
regions. If air supply succeeds a big obstacle to cross. county 
movement in the Far North will have been elin 


ted to 


in ated 
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.ges which have been received from the party 
he mere job of keeping alive and moving in 
ld is a big one. Sudden changes in weather 
ed air drops being made as scheduled, and 
e weather has been relatively mild high winds 
| visibility to the point that movement was 
Erratic magnetic activities have rendered 
nication ineffective at times. But the fact that 
ties are being discovered is making it possible 
rs to find ~ of correcting them. 
le the U. S. S. Army Air Forces planned to send 
»ombers on . flights ranging from 1,500 to 2,000 
most northerly points reached by the Musk-Ox 
Air Forces spokesmen said the ‘pperation 
the closest approximation to actual military 
rborne operations under Arctic conditions ever 
[he planes selected for the flights have had to 
ved with special navigation instruments to over 
problem of the close proximity of the magnetic 
ys a hazard in arctic navigation. 
same time that Musk-Ox was crawling over the 
stes of the Hudson Bay Region the United States 
ent the carrier Midway and three destroyers into the 
between Greenland and Labrador to learn whether 
. carrier built for temperate and tropical seas could 
nch and land planes among the icebergs. It also wanted 
learn how effectively carrier planes could operate in the 
Far North. The Midway carried its standard load 
gohter Corsair fighters and Helldiver bombers, 
plus a helicopter, a Grumman Bearcat fighter, and a Ryan 


aircraft: 


Fireball, a combination Jet and standard engine fighter 

This operation, Operation Frostbite, after a twenty-six-day 
cruise in iceberg inlested waters, indicated that there are no 
insurmountable mechanical barriers to successtul naval and 
aerial wartare in the Arctic. The operation was scheduled 
to meet the worst we ather conditions ot the year. In spite 
of this the planes were ab le to oper ate trom the carrier on 
ten out of nineteen days spent in the cold zone. Under war 
time conditions this time undoubtedly could have been in 
creased. 

Some ot the cold weather problems were solved with 
comparative ease. Gasoline mixed with oil enabled planes 
to be started in sub-zero temperatures and two mechanical 
sweepers kept the flight deck clear of snow. Although the 
planes and other gear were oper able most of the time the 
Midway's personnel found that some of the issue clothing 
was inadequate and that added protection had to be pro 
vided tor the tace, hands and teet. 

The Midway task force was the forerunner of arctic 
naval operation on a larger scale scheduled for next year, 
using all types of ships. Dowbiless the Army Ground Forces 
will Contiact similar maneuvers and tests in Alaska. 

Thinking globally, in an age of long-range rockets, con 
trolled missiles and atomic warheads, the north polar re 
gions take on added importance. Many military authorities 
are of the opinion that the next war, if it comes, will 
be over and through the Arctic, since the shortest direct 
routes between most of the major capitals of the world lie 
over the polar ice cap. With that in mind, the operations 
in the Far North have added significance. 


Mutiny Is Mutiny’ 


ANXIETY HAS BEEN CAUSED BY THE RECENT 
uutiny in the Royal Navy. Though particular local griev- 
ances and political unrest unquestionably played a part in 

it, the unfortunate example provided by the Royal Air 


GRAVE 


Force must be recognized as one of its causes. This was 
bluntly admitted by Mr. Mason, Secretary for War, in a 
statement made to the Indian Central Legislative Assembly. 

The danger of indiscipline which threatens us,” Mr. 


If he has grievances, he has access to his comm: inding 
oflicer, and the right of appe al from him to higher authority. 
Questions may be asked in Parliament on his behalf. But 
he has no legal or moral right to resist, or to organize resist 
ance to the orders he is given. 
in a strike, but in a mutiny. 

The same confusion of thought which allowed mutinous 
behavior to be described as “striking” was extended, when 


In doing so he engages, not 


Mason said, “and which has involved the Navy began, | 
am sorry to say, with indiscipline in the RAF and in the 
RIAF {Royal Indian Air Force], and it has led to all this.” 

Indiscipline in the armed forces is a very serious matter, 
and to describe it as a “strike” is both inaccurate and dan- 
gerous. There is, and can be, no sort of parallel between the 
action of an employee who refuses to work in the hope of 
getting better conditions of employment by withholding his 
labor and the action of a soldier, sailor or airman who re- 
fuses to ban orders. 

\ member of the armed forces is under oath to obey 
ders. His conditions of service are not contractual, but 
ixed by Act of Parliament, and alterable only by Parlia- 
mentary action. polls 


order had been restored, to statements to the effect that 
there was to be no “victimization.” This was meant to im 
ply that those who had caused the mutiny were to go un 
punished in return for having consented to bring it to an 
end, with the inevitable consequence that others might be 
encouraged to follow their example. 

In industrial disputes there mzy be victimization, and it 
is quite properly resisted. If, after the settlement of a strike 
has been reached, the men consider that there has been dis 
crimination against those who organized it, they are entitled 
to complain of victimization, and if necessary to invoke the 
aid of their trade union to prevent it. 

As between a commanding officer and those under his 
orders, there can be no victimization. He is in duty bound 
to punish those who disobey or foment disobedience. Be- 
tween him and them there can be no but 
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*London Daily Telegraph, March 2, 1946. 
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“settlement,” 








only the re-establishing of that discipline on which the 
armed forces depend to fulfill their traditional and most 
honorable function of defending Great Britain and the 
Empire against their enemies. 

It is of the highest importance that this distinction be 
tween a strike and a mutiny should be clearly understood. 
Vir. Strachey, the Under Secretary for Air, preferred not to 
go into it too nicely, but even he felt compelled to explain 
in a recent broadcast to the RAF in Overseas Commands 
that, though he knew that the men did not mean to mutiny, 
the so-called strikes were technically mutinies,” and that 
we just could not be as tolerant if it happened again.” 

“No government,’ he went on, “worthy of the name, and 
certainly not a Labor government, is going to be influenced 
by threats of trouble. The whole of the orderly changing 
over from a war to a peacetime basis would be wrecked if 
we yie le led to such threats.” 

It would indeed. The rate of demobilization is laid 
down, not by commanding officers, but by the government, 
and in protesting against it by refusing to obey orders, RAF 
pe rsonnel were chi illenging the government Ss authority. 
From such action it is a little step to adopting a similar form 
of protest to express disapproval of other aspects of govern 
ment policy. 

In the war's disturbed aftermath Great Britain has had to 
for instance, in Greece and 
a. It is not difficult for an agitator to present these 


iISSUITK disagreeable duties, 
Indonesi 
Are members 
of the armed forces who may have been persuaded so to 
“strike” by way of protest? If they did, 


a sorry day for England. 


duties as unnecessary, or even reprehensible. 


re gard the m to 
would be 

\gain, in various parts of the world where Great Britain 
has special responsibilities, for instance in India and Pales- 
tine, public order just now is precariously maintained, and 
depends on the presence of British forces. 

If these forces themselves give an example of indiscipline, 
ind if that indiscipline is countenanced, or dismissed as a 
“strike” 
can order be maintained? 


mere whose leaders must not be “victimized,” how 
Bombay provides the answer. 

There can be no objection to, and indeed there is every 
1, fully investigating the troubles which have 


arisen, partic ularly, in the RAF. At the same time, it would 


advantage it 





be toolish to minimize the gravity of what ha 
curred, or to accept as authentic the picture w] 


given of bodies of men laboring under gen ' ar 
grievances without any means of ventilatin n. a 
drifting more or less spontaneously into direct sah a 
As has already been pointed out, machinery ¢» is jn»), 
armed forces for ventilating and remedying =a 
lo go outside this machinery, and to seek to © com 
manding officers by threats of disobedience, under 
mine the whole basis of authority. . 
Discipline is not an invention of yesterday, 1 neces 
sity which circumstances impose, and alw. rys have im 
posed, on the armed forces. Without it, they menace 
to themselves and to the State. If it breaks a no dis 
guising of the fact by the use of a misleading nomenclature 
will prevent the ill- consequences which inevitably folloy 
It has been said that “magnanimity is not seldom thy 
truest wisdom,” but if magnanimity means pretending tha, 
mutinies are “strikes,” and that the punishment of thos 
who promote them is “victimization,” then it is incompat 
ble with discipline. . 
Perhaps never before, not even in the war, did so much 


depend on British discipline. If it is to be maintained in 
the armed forces, where it is most necessary, the Govern 
ment must make it clear beyond any shadow of doubt thar 
those who conspire to disrupt it have not exercised a right 
but committed a grave offense which involves sever penal 
ties. 

Where there are deliberate, organized attempts to en 
courage indiscipline, those responsible for them, whether 
they operate singly or as part of a general plan, must be 
dealt with and their activities prevented. 

Members of the armed forces, like anyone else, are en 
titled to hold and freely to express any political opinion be 
when the expression of political opinion constitutes inc 
ment of mutiny, it becomes a crime, and should be pr 
ceeded against with the full v igor of the law. 

There were no “strikes” in the armed forces when Eng 
land stood alone against a terrible enemy; there should 
none now when that enemy has been defeated, leaving 
ravaged and disordered world to be rebuilt, replanted and 
remade. 


The First of the Total Wars 


(A Review by BRIGADIER GENERAL DONALD ARMSTRONG) 


SCORES OF LINCOLN BIOGRAPHIES HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED, 
but in its field Professor Randall’s* is unrivalled. These 
volumes cover the years of Lincoln's development as a na- 
tional figure, his nomination and election as president, and 
his administration to the Gettysburg address. This is the 
period of his career of greatest interest and value for stu- 
dents of military affairs. 

*Lincoln the President: Springfield to Gettysburg. By James G. Ran- 


dall. 2 Vols. New York. Dodd, Mead & Company, 1945. Vol. I, xi and 
395 pages; Vol. II, vii and 439 pages. $7.50 
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Some readers may consider the emphasis on Lincoln: 
relationship with McClellan unwarranted. Others are 
likely to find ample justification for devoting much space ' 
this controversial matter. All will discover good reason t 
revise the estimate generally held of McClellan for Pro 
fessor Randall marshalls a powerful defense. Abo. all the 
modern soldier will marvel at the groping for sound mili 
tary policy by the President and his Cabinet, innocents 
abroad in the uncharted region of the first of the total w as. 
The relationship of policy and strategy was not und rstood 
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uence of civilian and military ignorance, the 
d. 
Randall's work is intended for the mature 
ncoln and the Civil War. It is the result of 
re research in primary sources, many pre 
aa in the writing of other biographers and 
is well written and thoroughly documented, 
tiates Carlyle’s contention that “biography is 
history.” It is by no means easy reading, but 
and illuminating for those who seek more 
of the most important epochs of history. 
the world and this country needed more u1 
ike stock of the lessons of history. Even if the 
Brooks Adams and Spengler tempt us to believe 
table cycle of growth and decay of civilization, 
|| strive to prove that man is to some degree the 
his fate. There can be no doubt of the need of 
the laboratory of history to determine the. causes 
t the pattern of war. And we must discover the 
r our reverses at the beginning of all our wars 
the new conditions of international conflict, with 
ntages afforded the aggressor by the fantastic new 
early defeat now 
vy be final and fatal. 
r Randall’s brilliant book is peculiarly relevant 
1a\ Tn fe W other books i is it possib le to study this critic: 1] 
riod as effectively and objectively, 


of offense, would almost in 


D, 
il 


and to see so cle: irly 
ipplic: ibility to prese nt prob slems of the errors and de 
ncies for which this nation paid so high a price in the 


il War 
Professional soldiers will note three particularly essen 
points which was by no 
Next is the failure to end quickly the 
m of a minority of states, comparatively weak in re 
ces and population. Finally, there is the relationship 
Mh Lincoln, the politicians and the military leaders 
iich is clearly observed and dispassionately recorded. 
Noisy minorities preferring 


ght on this conflict. 


First is the coming of war, 
ins inevitable. 


adjustment 
The secessionists in the South and 
nanv abolitionists in the We 
hysteria 
r sound economic or political differences. Professor 
inda writes: 


discord to 
uu 
North wanted disunion. 
undered into the Civil War more because of 


, 


Influences making for peace were of the quieter sort. They 
vere not a matter of blare and noise. 
ent attention. 


They attracted insufh- 
Alarms tending toward war, 
were loud and vociferous. 


on the other 
al Their appeal was not to 
Their menace was in a kind of emotional unbal 

Their language was that of name calling, shibboleths, 


ts, tirades. Such mental currents bore within them 


elves the power to upset normal life and to precipitate a 
conflict that no majority in any section would have 
rately willed. 


lelibs 


One of the most colossal of misconcep 
is the theory that fundamental motives produce wal 
slaring and obvious fact is the 
g agitation. 


artificiality of war 


[here was no deliberate decision for war on either side. 
There was no parallel here to Hitler’s determination, as ex 
ESSE ‘o Rauschning, to start a w 4 because he thought he 
could count on “Britain’s lack of firmness and France's 
lisunity.” The need is aioe evident for a thor 
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oughgoing examination of the psychological causes of war. 


Che new Republican president headed a party that was 
conservative, 


party. 


that was to only a slight degree an anti-slavery 
Lincoln was not far removed trom Southern atti 
tudes on racial matters and state rights. 


prise to many 


I his may be a sur 


Protessor Randall's evidence 
As the turmoil increased 
“there were army men, and others, expecting to be Ce illed, 
looking anxiously on while politicians held not only their 
personal | 


but 
leaves no doubt on this score. 


re ade rs, 


ates but the shaping and twisting of the cause 
for which they would have to fight.” 

Could Lincoln have been more conciliatory and more 
effective in his efforts to prevent war? Eight of the fifteen 
slave states preferred union and peace as much as Lincoln 
did. “They wanted adjustment, and they agreed with Lin 
coln in wanting to defeat the extremists who refused ad 
justment and wanted discord.” But Lincoln could not grant 


the demands of the secessionists. lhere IS a limit to ap 


pes asement. 
irst 
and foremost, it is a study of the disintegration of a federa 
tion, of a group of states, unite ‘d by language, 
proximity, 


VM hy 1S this peculiarly pertinent to the present: 


yeooyyTs iphic 
and historical and cultural antecedents. There 
were more cogent reasons that this union should endure 
than that it should break up. Now at a time when people 
of this country, and of many other countries, are pinning 
their faith for safeguarding peace on a world federation as 
the panacea for our international ills, as a solution for the 
tragic problem ot war, ought we not with enormous profit 
examine the scientific data of a laboratory experiment in 
federation that failed? Organization is obviously not 
enough to prevent a war, even if the United Nations Or 
ganization is strongly established and loyally supported by 
all members. We see from Professor Randall’s data that 
the psychological, social, economic and political forces that 
cause wars must be watched, and that the greatest of these 
is the psychological. And adequate strength to maintain 
the union and its laws must be available in order to pre 
serve it. 


In the interval between election and inauguration, as en 
tire states seceded, our normal unpreparedness could not 
be changed for the better. a characteristic 
of the Civil War. In a time of tension, the United States 
has always been in the same predicament. We have to pet 
petuate our unpreparedness, for as Professor Randall writes 
of Lincoln in the month before his inauguration, “in this 
overwrought period even a gesture toward Federal military 
preparedness, if traced to Lincoln, would inevitably have 
heen denounced and distorted by Southern extremists.” 
The lesson for our own generation 1s the need for military 
strength and for industrial mobilization adequate for our 
own security until the United Nations Organization proves 
its ability to preserve the peace 


[his is not only 


Concerning the collaboration of statesman 
lew 


and soldi Es 
writers, , have reached the funda 
McClellan controversy 
as Professor Randall. 


. . J 
is not impassioned. 


civilian or military 
mentals of the 


as impartially and 
carefully 


His defense of the general 
It is carefully reasoned and logical. It 
seeks to tear away the prejudice of jealous rivals and politi 
cal adversaries. 


The elementary requirements for General McClellan's 
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Peninsular campaign are summarized in these telling 


phrases 


Success for McClellan in his complicated undertaking 
against a powerful and brilliant defense required coopera 
tion of the navy, availability of an adequate force, unity of 
command, and generous support at Washington. To say 
that these elements were lacking would be an understate 
ment; back of the lines there was active obstruction and op 
position to McClellan's campaign from its hampered start to 
its abrupt termination in mid-course. In contrast to the co 
operation of Lee and Jackson which gave superiority of 
striking force to Confederate arms, the Union situation in 
volved divided effort, political interference, and uncertainty 
of plan 


McClellan achieved the training and organization of the 
first large military force in our history. Instead of there 
being unity, the federal forces in Virginia were under six 
gene rals. 

It must be admitted, however, that when Professor Ran 
all considers the actual campaign he is somewhat lenient 
with McClellan’s slowness. For example, he apparently 
sees no unnecessary procrastination in the overly deliberate 
siege operations that delayed McClellan three and a half 
weeks at Yorktown. The people in Washington, as the 
author points out, could not see that the Capital was being 
The lesson that the best de- 
fense is an effective offense is even more applicable in the 


defended on the Peninsula 


day of the atomic bomb than it was in 1862 

Professor Randall's estimate of McClellan is worth quot- 
ing at length, even if it is possible to take issue with him 
on several statements. What he writes is of much impor- 
tance in the appraisal of Lincoln and of his conduct of the 


Civil War 


It was McClellan's destiny to take command of a de 
moralized and formless army, work it into shape, direct the 
Union effort as general-in-chief for a period, lead a difficult 
operation against the South’s finest commanders, see his plan 
wrecked not by enemy action but by interference at home, 
suffer displacement at the height of a great campaign, step 
down not because of defeat but because of hostile intrigue, 
step back when disaster befell his first successor, direct a 
desperate yet successful defense when Lee struck north via 


What Do You Know 





Maryland, prepare another advance (his sex 
and third major campaign in a year), and, at ¢! 
forward movement, fall a victim to a relentless 


] 
sure which Lincoln could not resist. A restudy 7 ig 
ner in which the harassed general comported | : a 
these intolerable circumstances will give |itt] eye 
self-promoting acumen or ability to play “th e,” bu 
will assuredly reopen the case as to the con “age 


McClellan. 
Not Lincoln, but McClellan’s political adver 


the radicals, caused the general's downfall. An 


Lincoln who made the decision that McClellan ild oe 
—McClellan whom Lee described as by far the bes: gene - 
the North had during the entire War. McClellan's sy} 


stitutes were first the egregious Pope and then the blunde, 
ing Burnside. Professor Randall is charitabl 
forced to concede that: 


Lincoln sometimes made mistakes, and it may be serious) 
questioned whether he had in military matters that 
sureness of control which some of his eulogists c! 


his review does scant justice to other portions of this 
great biography that has been called by Professor Allan 
Nevins “the fullest, cleverest, and most accurate portraj: 
of Lincoln in the critical years of the Civil Wa: vet pre 
sented.” It is a powerful portrayal and analysis of Lincoln 
the President, his times and Lincoln’s influence on them 

In conclusion, let us ponder these memorable words of 
Professor Randall written a propos of the midway phase of 
the Civil War, looking back on the irrational disruptive 
forces that caused it: 

Then as always the statesmanlike way to deal with war 
was to prevent its breaking out by promoting reason in the 
adjustment of disputes and by keeping predominant militan 
power in the hands of those who meant to keep the peace 
the power being there, it would not have had to be used. In 


this high purpose statesmanship had failed. 


We have undoubtedly just had in our latest war our las 
chance to fail again in “this high purpose” and yet emerge 
victorious. We cannot fail again and survive, for modem 
weapons favor the offense, and today the way of the ag 
gressor is easy. 


Ok 


” 


About Japan? 


(A Review by COLONEL JAMES WARNER BELLAH) 


[his IS A BOOK THAT SHOULD BE REQUIRED READING FOR 
every officer and men going to Japan on occupation duty. 
Every member of the House and Senate should be required 
to read it. It should be a must book for every other Ameri- 
can. ; 

We have just whipped a bandy-legged yellow man of na- 
tional paranoiac tendencies. It took four weary years. He 
is now held in corrective occupation as a captured beast 
is held. Americans had better not forget that they hold 


*Key to Japan. By Willard Price. New York: The John Day Com- 
pany, 1946. 309 Pages; $3.50 
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him. Americans had better know this deluded, subnorma! 
individual who with scant heritage. of growing up to anc 
contributing to this mechanical civilization, seized upon its 
outward and visible tools with the vandalish hand of politi 
cal opportunism and with all the familiar tricks of the 
perennial Germanic bid for world domination carefully 
copied and laced with sadistic oriental savagery, \ rought 
havoc throughout the entire Pacific perimeter; brought 
destruction to himself and a desperate war to America, plus 
the challenge now of the peace—which will be the las 
peace that can ever give us back even a semblance of ou! 
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r when it is shattered it will be shattered 
1€ disintegrating lightning of atomic energy, 
pistols of chemistry. 
you do know Japan and the Japanese. 
ver the exhibits and see? 
w that the Japanese, before their invasion by 
ul of centuries back, when the rest of the 
ther hatful of centuries previous had enjoyed 
hment of being able to read and to write, not 
ilphe ibet but did not even use the picture writ 
the time to most of the other primitive tribes 


now that Korea, which enjoys three thousand 
wn history to Japan’s fifteen hundred years, 
ibuting source also to the enlightenment of 


Japan, and that between China and Korea the 


literacy were first brought to Japan along with 
Hy window, the art of c arpentry and joinery, 

brick-making, chimney-making, tile roofing 
a Fe as well as a title for the Japanese emperol 
se word Tenshi, which str angely enough seems 


mn of Heaven? 


\nd did you know that the Japanese have always vicious 


nted 
MODAL 


i 


y | 


159 


mary 
the 


ment 


the fact that they were forced to learn from 
by the very nature of their customs of mind in- 
slotted revenge for this unarguable fact! As far 
2, General Hideyoshi tried to thrash Asia for its 
, but after six years of campaigning, Korea—th« 
irget—thrashed Japan, although the Japanese 
ir defeat with the propaganda of the Kyoto 
which is supposed to hold forty thousand 


Korean ea’&s. 


Did you 
C\ pe r 
us ot 


pay re 


igh d 
ze: l 
towed hon 
ing the airy 
T nls “E tio 

el Mc 

if In th 
pon is 
roy | ha iS 
t the Ar 
mes in thi 


know that Japan enjoys the world’s highest 
centage—ninety-seven per cent—but because of 
f her schools, press, and radio as mediums for 
a very low intelligence percentage results from 
egree of literacy? If you doubt this, judge for 
he Japanese War Ministry not so long ago be 
ors on a Japanese named Ninomiya for invent 
lane in 1894. Another Japanese has the credit 
n for having invented the telegraph long before 
rse. After Hiroshima, Tokyo Radio delivered 
is wise: “To us the occurrence of this sort of 
nothing so very novel. The theory of atomic 
been known to us for the last century. The fact 
1glo-American nations, who are far behind the 
s sphere of science, are putting to use the theory 


energy, makes it clear that they must have drawn 
sult of Japanese researches.” Chauvinism. Indi 


Lying. National inferiority complex. Did you 
realize these things? 


Did vou 
DUSNIC VI 


know that the fanatic motivating force of 


hich is supposed to inspire Japanese soldiery, was 


red by Ji apanese Army propag: inda agencies out of 


th to serve the purpose of militarizing Japan and 
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g Japanese youth? The Japanese samurai of old, 
»posed to be the father of Bushido, never even 
ishido. Bushido was started from scratch in the 


propaganda to enslave Japan to the military wav 


So clever was the hoax that most otherwise 


British and American books of reference refer 








to Bushido as the age-old code of chivalry of Japan. But 
you will find ho reference to Bushido In any dictionary, 
Japanese or otherwise, that was pub lished prior to 1900 
Did you know that? 

Did you know that the entire industrial structure of 
Japan was stupidly built at the cost of almost destroying 
Japanese agriculture—that large subsidies were granted to 
heav y industries in order that Japan might be In a posi 
tion to wage wal and that those subsidies were raised by 
crushing taxation of the farming peasant? 

Did you know that with all of Japan's crying in the halls 
of the world for more living space, more land for her 
crowded farmers, more territory to take care of her increas 
ing population, that her peacetime colonization of Man 
churia was a rank failure? Japanese, even with the most 
tempting of inducements, would not go to Manchuria in 
any great numbers (the Chinese emigrants there fabu 
lously outnumbered the Japanese) and Japan officially ad 
mitted this colonial failure long before the Marco Polo 
Bridge incident. 

And at random, did you know, for instance, that the 
Japanese code of gentlemanly honor requires that the truth 
be told only to superiors? T hat there is no equivalent in 
Japanese for the English word “love” other than a sex word 
represented by an obscene ideograph? That the Japanese 
nation has worked itself into a paranoiac state of fantastic 
delusion; that distrust is the keynote of intercourse ir all 
walks of Japanese society; that indirection in all dealings is 
expected as a matter of course, by Japanese, because their 
own approach is invariably indirect; that whatever is said to 
a Japanese, he, as a matter of course, immediately explores 
the possibility that the diametric Opposite is meant? 

Did you know that the Japanese military clique covered 
their recent defeat long before it became an actuality by 
bald-faced talk of a hundred years’ war, of which 1941-45 
was merely a minor incident? Did you know that not all of 
Japanese-held Asia was or is anti Japanese, because all of 
Asia is fundamentally anti-white-man—and that Japanese 
propags anda stresses the race eleme nts in the motivation of 
this recent war—and that therefore what you have really 
fought, as far as parts of Asia are concerned, is a race war? 

Very well, then, read Willard Price. He has spent a life 
time rambling through the East—long enough to know at 
least that no Western man can fully understand it ever, but 
that all Western men should respect it, distrust it, and fear 
its potential weight of manpower. 

The United States is not finished with Japan, any more 
than it is finished with Germany. Complacency and self 
satisfied superiority today on our part are tantamount to 
treason. 

Nationally, both Germany and Japan are mentally dis 
eased. We will not, as democracies, administer the death 
penalty to them, but instead we still hope for successful 
results through means of occupational no pun intended 

therapy. 

\stute statesmanship based on a thorough knowledge of 
those countries may avert another war. I doubt it seriously. 
but it is worth trying for if it fails and it is not too late, we 
can then revert to the Roman method and destroy them to 
preserve ourselves, if the ultimate destiny of easy-going 


democracy does not lie in its own destruction first 
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What Will The Basis Be? 


[he new Army must be good. 

Che “old Army” wasn’t as bad as many people are saying 
\rmy must be better, much better. 

kept some 1917 


it was. But the new 
The “old Army” 


twenty years—let them coast along until a new war came 


18 minds in it for over 


and even kept a good many of them in the Service which 
made it harder for the good men to get places fast. 

The many good men of the “old Army” were especially 
able, 

But now, in this period when the future is so extremely 
unsure, 


or we could never have won as we did. 


we need military leaders who think as of the year 
1946 and who stay even with the racing calendar. 
The Army cannot afford to retain any 1918 or 1939 (or 
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1945) minds. The military time is now; 
yesterday—except as today includes and app! 
useful from yesterday as well as today. 

How the standards can be set up and maii 
big problem for the high authorities. And so ; 
in which the whole military command and sta 
be kept looking ahead and otherwise broaden« 

We can’t expect every officer in the postwai 
a potential Robert E. Lee or George C. Mars! 
brilliance, initiative, and selflessness. But w« 
to set the standards of character, intelligenc« 
high. 

And once those standards are set we must 
every officer will live up to them in perform 
any reason, whether through fault of character 
physical or mental lsbictens, an officer cann 
to meet the standards, the Army must bring his 
an end, and make room for a better man—not s| 


jobs where he will do little harm. There will b 


jobs in a modern army. 
Above all it is necessary now to see to it ¢! 
Hands” 


the squad up. 


are removed from the control of military un 


nnot t 
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In the past, the Dead Hand, the concreted mind 


often developed, not so much through fault of personali 
as from lack of encouragement to keep alive and flexib 


The saying, “You can’t teach an old dog new tricks 


seldom true of old dogs who began to learn new tricks wher 
they were young dogs and never stopped learning 

In the new Army every leader must have a continua 
chance to learn new things, and if he proves unable to or 
unwilling to, then he must be released to some other plac 


them 


in life where his limitations will not be as dangerous 


they would be in the military service. 


After past wars, discouragement at Congressional 


civilian neglect has made too many men of our Army feel 
that their Army job was just a job. “Do it well enough and & , ;, 
everything will be OK— promotion and eventual retirement 7 
will come after thirty or forty years of a not unpleasant 
existence. Why get excited over the wars of the future’ 
It will be 
the same next time. We in the Army always have to t ackle 
a war with a handicap on us we don’t put on ourselves.’ 


Why worry when the country isn’t worrying? 


This way of thinking only doubles the handicap. An¢ 
in every “old Army” we have ever had, there were always 
fortunately, a number of leaders—there were many in the 


Army of 1918-1940—who thought it was part ol the sol 


dier’s job to reduce the handicap as much as possible 


The leaders in World War II, who largely came from 
among the men, were mainly men who did not coast in 
the peacetime years, and who did think ahead despite th 


usual handicap. 


But now the habit of thinking ahead, the habit of | 
study and of continual search for the new in war, | 
come a universal habit, an attitude expected of | 
cer, and not of just a part of the officer corps. If there 's 
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ind civilian neglect again (too many officers 
nade up their minds that there will be) the 
the new spirit must be one of much greater 
uch more ready investigation and acce pt 
ilities, than the Army has seen in all its his 


Superschool 
Th recent proposal to abolish Annapolis, West 
Coast Guard ' Air Force 

et up in their stead a central, over-all 


Academy, and basic 


“armed 
somewhere in the Middle West. “Land. 
Army and Navy Bulletin, 


mbined operations of these services, would be 


rces my” 

weapons,” says the 
combined academy.” 
that 
are capable of grasping in four years of study 


umes, in the first place, young men ol 


— of three specialized professions—those 
fthe a , and ground officer. There is as little pré actical 
this anal as there would be in attempting to 
Harvard 


bine Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


School, Johns Hopkins, and Union Theological Semi 
y for the purpose of obtaining graduates thoroughly 


in scientific, legal, medical, psychological, and 

| understanding needed to deal with the tremendous 
blems of preparedness and enduring peace. 

prope sal further assumes that through sheer combi 

modern, 


nd centralization some miraculous, “new, 


m-lined system of training ofhcers” can be achieved. 


ize, expansion, and combination can do this, why 
uldn’t it also be better to put all the schools of the next 


Knox, Sill, Maxwell Field, 


ill the others—on a single vast campus larger than Har 


gher level—Benning, Belvoir, 
or Columbia? Perhaps this would do still more to “find 
nd find quickly the constructive path toward quick rejuve 


n of our armed forces .. .” I ump tens of thousands of 


and instructors together in one vast school, all liv 
gether with the same privileges and you can not only 
eliminate “the tribal system that needlessly separates officers 
ind enlisted men,” but you can also get, so the Bulletin 
mplies ssperleoders for the forces of the atomic world. 

We have just won a world-wide war against more power 
tul enemies than had ever arisen before. But now it is 
mies proposed that the schools which produced the 
men who helped mightily to produce the greatest victories 
t history must now be scrapped, must now be abandoned 

become “in a few generations nothing more than 
memorials to the nation’s armed forces.” 

Other schools have dropped their old ways and moved to 
ew sites, says the Bulletin—to make a fresh start. Yes, they 
have done it—after failing at the old stand. But just how 
ls of Eisenhower, Nimitz, MacArthur, King, Hal 
ey, and Bradley have failed to produce first-rate leaders for 
World \War II, the proposers of a single great school do not 
exp] ain 


[he old schools should be abandoned and combined, 
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Army and Navy are 
So let 


many duties 


further says the Bulletin, because “the 


sponsoring joint education in the highest echelons.” 
us school all army second lieutenants in the 


of an ensign on ship and shore, and the 


ensign in the 
duties of a lieutenant in a dozen specialized branches of the 
It would take 


to make such military jacks-of-all-trades, if enough young 


Army. about eight years of intense training 


men could stand the strain of such an absurdly detailed and 
complete education. 

lhe INFANTRY JouRNAL stands for no particular part of 
the Army. It is not a mouthpiece for the West Pointer, the 
Reserve Officer, the professional officer who did not go to 
West Point, or the National Guardsman. Indeed, the ser 
ice of its present officials and editorial staff gives some indi 
cation of the general breadth of its outlook, and how little 
its staff thinks in terms of supposedly distinctive groups 
within the Army. Six are present or former Reserve officers, 


re National Guard officers, 


and twelve have had service 


tour went to West Point, two a 


\L IS ofhcers, 


as enlisted men, including eight who were later officers 


three are former 

[he Journat stands, not for any particular group ot 
class of Army men, but for them all; and its purpose is to 
serve them all professionally. The Journat believes that 
the Milite ITY and Naval Academies and all the other schools 


of the Army and Nawy are It believes that 


‘ far from perfect 
the old schools need broade ning in several ways to meet the 
de mands ot this new world emergency period, and that a 
number of new schools should be established 

But the Journ Al also believes that progress toward 
tional and world security would be definitely hindered 
the established schools were to be closed and lumped 
gether into an absurd institution that would attempt to 
make three-way specialists of every Army, Navy, and Air 
Forces leader. 

All Services, 


know more about the others. 


and branches within the Services, must 
But this is a matter of be 
coming familiar with the general working of the big teams 
It does not require an extension of training that would 
enable colonels of the Army and captains of the Navy to 
exchange upon order the command of regiments, battle 


ships, and air groups. 


Militarism 

Since the end of hostilities it has become inc reasingly 
apparent that many of the pe rsons most vocal in their oppo 
sition to what they call ‘ ’ have forgotten the 
simple fact that the Army and Navy Departments are, as 
Secretary of War Patterson reminded in his radio address 


of March 9, ‘ 


tional defense.” 


‘milit: irism’ 


‘charged with the responsibility for the na 
In lambasting the Army for its sins of commission and 


omission, the average citizen feels virtuous. He tends to 
dislike all things military because they remind him of com 
pulsions which his forebears fled in coming to this country 


Many patriotic citizens are honestly and earnestly afraid of 
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military control of the government and these citizens are 
inclined to favor strait-jacketing the Army and Navy in time 
of peace as a general working philosophy. When war comes 
these same citizens are as one in offering their lives, their 
abilities and their properties to the Army and Navy. But 
yet they seemingly cannot see that by taking a middle 
ground—by actively helping the military establishments ac 
complish their mission in peacetime—they might forestall 
another war 

By all means let citizens look closely and cautiously at 
every proposal of the military, as they do at every proposal 
of the civil departments of the government. But let us not 
have a citizenry so jaundiced that it will not heed the con 
sidered pinion ol those whom it has charged with de 
Le nding i it. 


A great ¢ hief Executive once told the nation that “there 


is nothing to fear but fear itself.” The fear that incipient 
militarism is buried in every proposal of the armed forces 
is tear itse lf” and has in it the seeds of self-destruction 

7 7 7 


Pay and Allowances 


The Journat is glad to see that for the first time in the 
history of the United States Army enlisted pay is approach- 
ing the ade quate. 

It is not hard to arrive at a proper pay schedule. The 
services of a man in uniform are worth a recompense com 
parable to that received by men of similar ability in civilian 
life. Is a private soldier worth as much as an apprentice 
carpenter? Isa trained private first class worth as much as 
} journeyman electrician or bricklayer? Is a sergeant worth 

» muc h as a tore man? 

hey are worth as much—and more, depending upon the 
hazards of battle a particular soldier is expected to run. 

Service in the Infantry deserves a higher reward than in 
iny other branch. In World War II, not only did one 
million Infantrymen take seventy per cent of the casualties 
received by eight million Army men including the Air 
Forces. The Infantry also took more than ninety per cent of 
the total casualties in the ground combat forces. In peace or 
war, the Infantryman deserves the highest pay, even though 
the risks of combat cannot be measured in money. 

The pay of the officer should be reached by the same 
general method. The general with twenty thousand, a hun 
dred thousand or a million men in his command deserves 
pay and allowances comparable to the salaries paid to men 
in charge of similar numbers in civilian industry. 

Again, you cannot measure service to the nation in terms 
of money. But it seems reasonable to the JourRNAL to ask 
whether the services of a Chief of Staff or of the command 
ing general of an overseas theater are not worth as much as 
the services of the president of any corporation you can 
name? 

It is time to make changes for the better in the pay of 
officers as well as enlisted men. We want a first-rate Army, 
and one way to get and keep first-rate men is to give them 
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and their families a high degree of personal ; 
form of good pay and allowances—to make 1 
service comparable to those found in other « 
professions. 


LY In the 
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Out of the Wild Blue Yonder 
General Carl Spaatz, new chief of the Arn 
recently released to the press a 4,500-word 
“The Future of the Army Air Forces.” In it 
the whoie field of postwar plans for the AAF, lin 
Air Force-in-Being, strength unspecified in ¢] 
Of most interest to the ground forces soldie: 
thinking on close ground support. In a sec; 
“cooperation with the Surface Forces,” General § 
“World War II clearly and conclusively dem 
fundamental soundness of the American conc 
function and potentialities of strategic air offens r 
atomic bomb has provided a weapon which tr 
increases the effectiveness of air power. — th 
that any future conflict will begin with air action, and p 
well be concluded by it. But, despite this possi 
Air Forces must be able to participate with the sul 
in coordinated action. The Air Forces must fulf ) 
in these joint tasks with the same high degree of efficie: 
which characterizes its ability to accomplish a purely str 
tegic air mission. To this end, the Tactical Air Comn 
will be equipped and trained to perform joint air-surfx 
training and field exercises with the surface forces, | 
form demonstrations at service schools, to carry out test 
new procedures of joint air-surface operations, and t 
velop techniques of tactical air operation. Each command 
is enjoined to hold uppermost in his mind the thes 
regardless of the soundness of any organization which may 
be created, cooperation will not be achieved unless the : 
to cooperate is present. Cooperation is assured only wher 
Air Force commanders maintain close personal relatior 
with the commanders and staffs of the other services 
Over and beyond the entirely realistic statement 
“any future conflict will begin with air action, and m: 
be concluded by it” the most earth-bound soldier « cannot 
say that the AAF has forgotten that one of its functions 
the close support of the Doughboy. 


On public relations General Spaatz says: “ The 
degree of support given the Air Force depends upon th 
extent to which the public is informed . . . The Army 


Forces must have a broad, strong, progressive, in “— 
and continuing policy of public relations and inf 
service. The public has the right to be ed on ¢] 
capabilities of the Army Air Forces and its state of reac 
ness. At the same time it must be made continua! 
of its responsibility to supply the Air Force with the means 
to accomplish its mission. 
What General Spaatz says on “personal cond ” wil 
be read with much interest and appreciation by »!! mem 
bers of the Ground Forces: “Individuals of the Army 4" 
Forces must . . .observe the rules of discipline and dress 
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of the service in a manner consistent with 
rds which have been established.” 
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egroes In {he Postwar Army 

the board of officers headed by Lieutenant 
C. Gillem, Jr., on the Utilization of Negro 
the Postwar Army got passing mention in 


ess than the significance of the study merited. 


& haven't the space here to review the many 


lusions the board found, we can outline the 
ms, which now carry official weight, since 

t has been approved by the War Depart 
mne- pars agrs iph statement the board recom 


fol wing policy: 


e the Negro manpower in the postwar Army 
professional scale than has obtained here 
through the medium of installations and or 
s, to facilitate the development of leaders and 
to meet effectively the requirements of an ex 
ir Army. 
ird saw it the initial objective was to organize 
to the 
nt during the postwar period. The 


the manpower made available military 
ultimate 
vould be the “effective use of all manpower 
event of another major war, in the Army without 
) antecedents or race.” 
the policy into action the board made eighteen 


mendations, the most important being: 


t combat and service units be organized and acti 
ited from the Negro manpower available in the post 
\rmy to meet the requirements of training and 
expansion and in addition qualified individuals be 
lized in appropriate special and overhead units 
that the proportion of Negro to white manpower as 
exists in the civil population be the accepted ratio for 
creating a troop basis . 
That Negro units conform in general to other 


units but the maximum strength of type units 


should not exceed that of an infantry regiment or 
comparable organization. 
[hat in the event of universal military training addi 


nal officer supervision be supplied to units which 
a greater than normal percentage of personnel 

falling into A.G.C.T. and V. 

Chat a staff group of selected officers be formed 

with G-1 Division of the staffs of the War Department 


ind each major command of the Army to assist in the 


classifications IV 


ing, promulgation, implementation and revision 
licies affecting all racial minorities. 
That there be accepted into the Regular Army an un 
fed number of qualified Negro officers 
that all officers, regardless of race, be required to meet 
the same standard for appointment. 
‘That reenlistment be denied to Regular Army soldiers 
who meet only the minimum standards. 
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“That groupings of Negro units with white units in 
composite organizations be continued in the postwat 
Army as a policy. 

“That at posts, camps and stations where both Negro 

the War De 


partment policies regarding use of recreational facili 


and white soldiers are assigned for duty, 


ties and membership in ofhicers’ clubs, messes or simi 
lar social organizations be continued in effect. 


“That 


stations containing Negro personnel be made fully 


commanders of organizations, installations and 
cognizant of their responsibilities in the execution of 
the over-all War Department policy; and conversely 
that they be permitted maximum latitude in the solu 


tion of purely local problems 


[he statement of policy and its objectives, the writing 
of recommendations that detail the implementation of the 
policy are but a beginning. To make the policy effective 
requires strong action as the board said in another place in 
the report 
Courageous leadership in implementing the program 
is imperative. All ranks must be imbued with the neces 
attitude to 


and preservation of a forward 


sity tor a straightforward, unequivocating 


ward the maintenance 
thinking policy. 
Vacillation or weak implement: ition of a strong policy 
will adversely affect the Army. The policy which is ad 
vocated is consistent with the democratic ideals upon 
which the nation and its represe ntative army al » based 


oe ore. . 
The American Military Institute 

[he American Military Institute is enlarging its maga 
Militar) number of im 


And 


this postwar period the Institute is otherwise broadening its 


Zine, 


\ffairs, and will publish 


portant military articles during the coming year. 


activity as a center of naval and military thought. 

here is a great need, in such times, for an institution in 
which all men deeply concerned over a clear understanding 
of war can meet on common ground, whether they are 
civilians or active members of the armed services. 

That is the very purpose of the American Military Insti 
tute—to enable thinking military and naval men, scientists, 
historians, and all other professional and nonprofessional 
people who seek a more complete knowledge of war, to 
find it through exchange of ideas. 


The present trustees and officials of the Institute are 


Edward Mead Earle ( 


ton University, 


\rmy Air Forces and Prince 


Dr. Luther Evans (Librarian of Congress 
Major Harvey A. DeWeerd 


University of Missouri 


War | Jepartment and 


Lieutenant Colonel Jesse S. Douglas (War Depart 
ment ) 

Dr. Troyer Anderson (War Department and Univer- 
sity of Minnesota) 

Dr. Robert G. Albion 


ton University) 


Navy De partment and Prince 
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Colonel Joseph L. Retired, In 


Greene CU. S. Army, 
FANTRY JOURNAL ) 

Lieutenant Colonel Kent Roberts Greenfield 
Department and Johns Hopkins University ) 

Colonel John M. Kemper (War Department) 

Colonel Clyde H. Metcalf CU. S. Marine Corps ) 


Brigadier 


(War 


General Donald Armstrong (War Depart 
ment, Army Industrial College) 

Dr. James Phinney Baxter III (President, 
College 

Admiral Edward C. Kalbfus CU. S. Navy) 

Colonel Thomas M. Spaulding CU. S. Army, Retired 

Colonel Frederick P. T 


Williams 


Lieutenant 


Todd (War Depart 


ment 


\ll citizens and members of the Services are urged to 
join the American Military Institute who believe that civil- 
ians and men in uniform must continue for national secur- 
ity the close association which they have had in World War 
II; and who feel that war and the lessons of war must have 
a deep interest tor all Americans. 

Membership in the Institute includes subscription to 
Military Affairs. The dues are three dollars per year, which 
should be sent to Major M. G. Moyer, The American Mili- 
Care of Room $83, The National Archives, 
Archives Building, 
N.W 


tary Institute, 
Nat ional 
7th Street, 


Pennsylvania Avenue and 


, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Notice of Proposed Amendment to Constitution 


At a Special Meeting of the Executive Council, U. S. 
Infantry Association, on January 25, 1946, a resolution was 
unanimously passed calling for a Special Meeting of Active 
Members of the Association to be held at the offices of the 
Association in the Infantry Building, 1115 17th Street 
NW, at 4:30 P.M. (1630 hours), Friday, May 17, 1946. 

The purpose of the special meeting is to vote on a pro 
posed Amendment to Section 2, Article VI, of the consti 
tution of the Infantry The full texts of the 
current section and the proposed amendment, together with 


Association. 


a ballot for the use of active members, appear on this page. 

Amendments to the constitution of the Infantry Associa- 
tion may be made only by an affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of all ballots cast by active members of the Association vot- 
ing in person, or by written proxy, or by letter ballot. The 
mailing of such proposed amendments to the last known 
address of any active member, or their publication in The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL, not less than sixty days before the date 
of the meeting, constitutes due notice. 

Active members are those members of the Infantry Asso- 
ciation who are commissioned officers of the Infantry arm, 
active or retired, of all components of the Army of the 
United States; commissioned officers of other arms and the 
services and bureaus of the Army of the United States who 
were ever commissioned in the Infantry arm; and general 
officers, active or retired, of the Army of the United States. 
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Ballot on Proposed Change 

Section 2, Article VI of th. 

Constitution of The U, S. 
Infantry Association 


This ballot is for the use of Active J 
of the U. S. Infantry Association. Persons clio; 
ble to cast ballots should fill it out and 
promptly to: Secretary, U. S. Infantry | 
tion, Infantry Building, 1115 17th Street NW. 
Washington 6, D. C. On the face of th: 
lope there should be written: “Vote on Proposed 
Amendment to Constitution.” Ballots must be 
in the hands of the Secretary of the Asso: 
before the Special Meeting of Active Members 
of the Infantry Association which is called fo; 
4:30 P.M., Friday, May 17, 1946, at the Infan 
try Building. Ballots will be opened and the « 
sults tabulated at this Special Meeting. 


Add to Section 2 


The officers shall be a President, a Vice 
President, and a Secretary-Treasurer, who shall 
be general officers or Infantry officers on active 
duty, and Active Members of the Association 
The President and Vice President shall be 
elected by vote of the Active Members and 
shall hold office for two years, or until their 
successors are duly electe »d and have qualified 
The Secretary-Treasurer shall be appointed 
by and serve at the will of the Executive 
Council, 


tion 


, Article VI, which now reads 


the following amendment to Section 2, Article 


VI: 


Provided, That the Executive Council may 
in its discretion, appoint as Secretary-T reas 
urer a retired Infantry or general officer, not 
on active duty, who is an Active Member of 
the Association. 


[_] For the Amendment 
["] Against the Amendment 


(Rank and Organization ) 


Mark envelope: “Vote on Preposed Amend 
ment to Constitution” and mail to: Secretary, 
U. S. Infantry Association, 1115 17th Street 
NW, Washington 6, D. C., to reach him : 
later than May 17, 1946, when the ballots 
be opened. 
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It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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39 1st Infantry 
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60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq. Staff, Texas State 
Guard 

795th MP 


302d Infantry 
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406th Infantry v 
309th Infantry 
117th Infantry 
376th Infantry 
301st Infantry 
114th Infantry 
36th Bn., 
397th Infantry 


Texas State Guard 
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120th Infantry 
119th Infantry 


Ist Bn., ., Hawaii 


Rifles 
49th Bn., Texas State Guard 
174th Infantry 
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Ist Regt 


56th Armored Infantry Bn 
109th Infantry 

Sth Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 
790th MP Battalion 
738th Tank Battalion 
Sth Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 
1880th Engr. 
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Aviation Bn. 
306th Infantry 

2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 
51st Armored Infantry Bn 
152d Infantry 


102d Infantry 


Ist Bn., 
3d Bn., 
661st Tank Destroyer Bn. 
74th Regiment, NYG 
18th Infantry 
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726th MP Battalion 
143d Infantry 

148th Infantry 

135th Field Artillery Bn. 
331st Infantry 

125th Infantry 
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Brigade, Tennessee State 
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“Information For the Army” 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JourNat 


Your comments on the Information-Education program of 
the Army, in the March issue of the Journat, are the best I 
have ever seen on the subject, and I’m sure a good many 
ex-I&E officers, like myself, were encouraged to see such ex- 
pressions in your pages. However, I don’t think you stressed 
the fact that the over-all shortcomings of the program were the 
fault of the ofhcers charged with the responsibility of putting it 
icross to the troops—which means that the main trouble lay be- 
tween the company and the regiment. 

The general lack of conviction about our war aims present 
among the general public was reflected through the entire ofh- 
cer corps, and mirrored in the final results of the program. If 
the regimental commander was unsympathetic, you just didn’t 
have an I&E program worth mentioning. The first thing he 
would do would be to send an “eight ball” officer to the I&E 
School. And if he didn’t want to learn—and plenty didn’t—he 
came back with no more to offer the regiment than when he 
went. When there was apathy at this level, it went right on 
down through the ranks, and the results were very sad. When 
the regimental commander was one hundred per cent for the 
program, or at least willing to be shown, he sent his best avail 
able man to the I&E school, and then took pains to follow the 
program down through the companies. This made it possible 
for the I&E officer to see that the best men were picked for 
instruction at the company level. But at best he had plenty of 
quiet, effective opposition from battalion and company officers 
who reserved a personal right to make it tough for the program 
to succeed. From what I saw and experienced, the officers 
needed the IXE program more than the enlisted men. I never 
saw a group of enlisted men who didn’t respond to a top- 
notch program 

I therefore indict many in the officer group for being poor 
soldiers. The basic instructions concerning the I&E program 
were signed by General Marshall; yet thousands of officers just 
said, “to hell with it,” and didn’t open their minds a fraction to 
try to find out what it was all about—much less make an honest 
effort to abide by their commander's orders. And this was just 
“I don’t care what General Marshall says; 
| think he is wrong, and I won't do what he orders me to do.” 


as if they had said 


[his attitude was indefensible, and I defy one officer to state 
that he had a right to refuse to obey the command of the Chief 
of Staff. The effect on the troops of one officer bucking the 
program was enough to offset the work of at least two good ofh- 
cers who were trying conscientiously to put the program across. 

Those who opposed the I&E program have seen us reap the 
whirlwind after VJ-day, and I hope those who thought it was 
a lot of bunk are beginning to wonder if they were right when 
they insisted that the only thing necessary to win the war was 
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to make the Axis lay down its arms; and that 
would be over, everything would automatically 
like it was before the whole mess started—then wor 
have to give one more thought about the rest of the world 
everybody could go home—all at once! 
Caprain 
Ex-I&E Officer oe 
* * * etait 


lo the Editors of The InFanrry JourNnav: 


I have read and fully concurred with the article “Inform 


For the Army” appearing in the March issue of the Journ, ary tl 
However, I believe only one phase of the subject is covered fm Our boy 
because my personal conviction is that the real defection was met in and 
right here on the home front and that, in my opinion, is wher e woul 
corrective measures should have been applied. scipline t 
The mammas and papas engendered in their offspring the good feet 1 
wanna-go-home idea and in connection with their desires they (pu ™ 
wrote their senators, congressmen, newspapers and radio com. Mpeutsice of 
mentators. Now, instead of these men and agencies going a And wh 
with the Government plan and presenting the true picture, they pine has | 
acted to the contrary in most cases. Certain radio commentators Jp@0"™ to 
especially encouraged the demands for complete demobilization B® “2, 
on VE-day and spent much of their time ranting about th e ribbons 
stupidity of the War Department and military and naval com an wha 
manders. Undoubtedly, all who did this felt they were d 
the right thing and were no doubt sincere. 
Now I say what should have been done was to get this com 
plete group into a common agreement and understanding of t! 
problem before the war was at an end. Had this been done, | 
think the complaints would have been greatly minimized and SPMy Thr 
little, if any, bitching and beefing would have occurred in the the Ed 
combat and communication zones. . 
Coronet Georce R. Barocer Enclose 
Ist Missouri Infantry, MSG ghting | 
3676 Market St., St. Louis. - Re 
Ul OLN 
7 1 7 H wevi 
ne Y, 
“To the Everlasting Glory of the Infantry” ck and 
To the Editors of The INFanrry JourNat: ever $i 
In my opinion Captain Willis C. Rowe’s article “To I my: 
lasting Glory of the Infantry” is the best one ever to app: ctice 
the Journat. Too many of us know that the doughbov bs H. .. 
not received one iota of the respect due his task in World War Ha?) 
II. It’s high time for the Army to find a means of distinguishing #.. 
the mimeograph commands from the men who sweat it wad 
every day and night. My special gripe is for the Che: Wat Bie rity | 
fare Service for not giving us 4.2 mortar officers anc men 4 Hy 
slightly different insignia than the gas-mask repair person@ Bie thos 
use. My platoon was committed from D-day, January 9. 1% Bibnote ¢] 
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™ hich is quite a while, and we were alwavs in 
“ et we were “service” troops; in fact, a Red Cross 
4 e refused to give one of our platoons chow be- 
not combat troops. That was D plus 30 and 
| a hot meal yet. 

howl—how can some of these characters have 
r ribbons they are not entitled to? A friend of 
nly three months’ overseas time, all spent in 
s many ribbons and stars as I do for thirty-six 


he guts | 






. | 
mne W! 
anila 
nths 5 service. 


Ist Lr. Leonarp L. Jounson. 


digan ral Hospital, 
+ 5. \ 19, Fort Lewis, Wash. 


+ * * 


»| of The InFantry JourNac: 


years I have been reading “our” Journat, but 
t comment. 
h impressed by Captain Rowe’s article “To the 
Glory of the Infantry,” and I hope much good 
lo my mind it is lucid, true, and constructive. 
the Lear episode there has been a drift away from 
e public and Congress being largely responsible. 
t completely trained had a share in this; this is an- 
nent for a sufficient Regular 
tary training. 
r boys, because of their ability to use the tools at hand, 
did a good job. But from what I read and hear, 
ild be + tts of our boys alive today if through 
ne they had learned when to dig in; many would have 
t if f the ‘re had been anyone there “to make them do it.” 
ns, pilots Cone with 101 missions), did their jobs, but 
f a little shoe polish they know little of discipline. 
happened after the war because of lack of disci 
ne has been a sin and a national disgrace. 
honor. 


Army and universal 


And what 
I am in favor of a 
There were many beautiful uniforms in this 
rm twar, but they didn’t care who wore them. I would like to 
and awards where they are rightly deserved and that 
t they imply. 


nix 
pons 


O. R. Hunt 
(89th Division, World War I 
ron First State Bank of Pittsburg, Kansas 


are  ¢ 
My Three Years With Eisenhower” 


the Editors of The Inranrry Journat: 


tnclosed you will find an order for the new publication 
g Divisions. 1 think it will be a very fine addition to my 
1 | know it will be a fountain of information to me 
other outfits than my own. 
in offering me a book like Harry Butcher's M) 
Years with E leenhower, you make my blood boil. Stand 
et set for the fireworks! 
tver since | was a gold-bar at The Infantry School, Fort 
nning, | was drilled with the idea that one of the most im- 
tant phases of any military undertaking was the use and 
tice ecurity. We habitually destroyed all our mail from 
) non maneuvers. And none of us, from colonels down 
the lowliest of lieutenants, was allowed to keep 
s soon as the war is over, who pops up with a com- 
ion of his disregard for the essence of military 
t one of the key men in our European campaign. 


rory 


\ Me, EVE 
any sort of a 


al course, Harry may have been in one of the safest spots in 
04s be theater, which I doubt, but the fact remains that, however 
mote the possibility of his capture may have been, if his diary 
NAL P . 
Y, 194¢ 


had been confiscated by the enemy it would probably have cost 
the lives of a few thousand doughboys and prolonged the war. 
I'm sure you agree with me hardly an The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL ever came off the presses which didn’t have 
something to say about military security. 


, because issue of 


* * * 


The INFANTRY 
After le: ving the Infantry and becoming a pilot in 
“Hollywood Eighth,” 
Journal 


I'd also like you to know how much I enjoy 
JourNAL. 
the 
TRY 


I kept on subscribing to The INFaN 
I wanted keep up on the latest in 
Infantry tactics and keep an eye on the Queen of Battles. It 
came in handy, “Flak Shak” 
The INFANTRY and enjoyed it. We lost a crew 
Munich raid and three weeks later the bombardier and pilot 
showed up, having escaped by using the knowledge they picked 
up in The Inranrry Journat plus a little guts. 

Many thanks for a wonderful publication, and more power 
to you. 


bec ause 


also. All the fellows in my read 
1 


jOURNAI on a 


[ep ). STELI 
1824 19th St., N.W.., 
Washington 9, D. C. 


> Captain Butcher was told by General Eisenhower to keep 
the detailed diary he did keep. Thus it was a military duty. 
The diary was handled with the full precautions given to 
other highly classified official papers. 
Che Journat deeply appreciates the compliments from an 


experienced combat member of the Air Forces 
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Private Mark 
lo the Editors of The INFanrry JourNAL: 


Your fine editorial on the case of Private Mark was well put. 
Since | ex-I'/Set. years of 
service to 1 peace and war, I would feel 
qualified to call the ge ak such things and did not think 
If I had been his 
sergeant he would have really had a tough time. 

No, Mr. Editor, I don’t believe he will be elected in Ohio. 
He will get a double XX in the column “No.” 
to as a GI spokesman but to speak for those who fought overseas 


am only an with about seven 


my country not 


much of Congress for listening to such a man. 


He was referred 


takes a bigger man. 

Paut W. Kinc 
1381 W. 74 Place, 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Democratic Army 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JOURNAL: 


Army decided officially whether it is or 
is not ; Army. Until an official decision is passed 
down, those who do not make policy will continue to befuddle 
themselves and the public. I give you three examples: 

>» 1) The April issue of The INFANTRY JouRNA: speaks of 
those critics who demand a ” Army. 
the INFANTRY JouRNAL’s. 

» 2) The press quoted Lieutenant General John C. H. 
as saying in Rome that the Army will be 
than [a] democratic Army.” 

>» 3) An official War Department release credits Lieutenant 
General J. Lawton Collins, Director of Information of the War 
Department, with having told the leaders of American club 
women that “ours is a democratic citizens’ army.” 

General Lee’s statement seems to suggest that up until now 
(during the course of the war?) the Army had been democratic 


I think it is time the 
1 “democratic” 


“democratic The quotes are 


Lee 
“a career Army rather 
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but no longer will be. If the General is correctly quoted it 

would suggest that he does not believe a careerist could be 

democratic. 

Ex-HEELCLICKER. 

>» The Army is the Army of a democratic nation. It has been 
the Army that the people wanted. Or if they wanted some 
other Army, they were not interested enough to say so to 
Congress. The Army is set up by laws passed by Congress 
and not by Army Regulations, which are based on those 
laws. There are limitations on “democracy” within an Army 
for the simple reason that an Army can’t stop to take a vote 
every time it is going to do something. The vote has to be 
taken in advance by the people and the Congress. 


7 7 7 
Cooperation 


To the Editors of The Ivranrry JournaL: 


1 am greatly flattered that you should have considered my 
article “A Democratic Army” worth reprinting [from The Army 
Quarterly} in your distinguished journal, and I do hope it proves 
of some interest to your readers. | believe very strongly that the 
entire future of the world rests on the close and continued co- 
operation of our two countries, and I do feel that interchanges 
of ideas are of vital importance if this cooperation is to be 
lasting. 

May I, in conclusion, congratulate you on the very high 
standard of your journal. Since I have been a student here, 
I have read it regularly, and have always found it not only 
extremely readable and well produced, but of great professional 
value. 

Mayor J. D. Lunr. 
Che Duke of Wellington’s Regiment, 
Staff College, Camberley, England. 


y 7 7 
Censorship 


lo the Editors of The Inranrry Journac: 


Let me jump into the Sergeant Tacitus-Jack Turcott fight. 
Both gentlemen have something. I think that Mr. Turcott has 
the bulge on the Sergeant, at that, but there are several bits of 
individualistic opinion flying about on both sides that I feel 
need tempering. 

Let's take up the Sergeant first. Correspondents are people. 
That is, there are good correspondents and there are also, God 
help us, correspondents who are not so good. But good war 
correspondents have poked their inquisitive noses into all sorts 
of hot places in this war. Some of them have died in battle no 
less gloriously than have soldiers. And bad correspondents have 
ridden “Flying Carpets” as widely and as ingloriously as have 
many soldiers writing home. 

Next, and the Sergeant should know it only too well, the 
American people in general have not the slightest idea of how 
battles are fought or how men die in battle. Unless a man has 
been in action he has not the slightest conception of the dreary, 
stinking thing we call war. Yet, during that war the American 
people had to be given some yardstick. Perhaps the best yard- 
stick is in homely terms. The next best (God save the mark!) 
is in Hollywoodish terms, super-terrific, let’s say. In either 
case, to play down the efforts of our men just wouldn't make 
sense. And don’t forget that men get paid good money to sling 
words which will move sluggish bowels. 

And now, Mr. Turcott. I know all the frustration which is 
behind Mr. Turcott’s gripe. In argument against the things 
you state you had to combat, let me first say that I speak only 
for one theater of war, and during one period only—Operation 
Overlord. We had no Senator Throttlebottom solution of cen- 
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sorship-cum-communiqué there. | fought that { 
[he so-called “integrity of the communiqué,” w! 
work for censors and no soap for correspondents 
I knocked clear out of the window. Our comn 


ind Won It 
meant Casy 
1 INitlatiye 


. : : 1€ Was the 
confirmation each day of operations, and not |} Writ 
There is much in what Mr. Turcott says abow' the yen ¢ 
publicity on the part of some commanders. We })d y hen 
that at SHAEF sometimes, just as we had to bat:\ the fear of 
publicity which other commanders developed. for A: 
ship abetting publicity-seeking, that didn’t happen in the AFF 
Our censorship was for security only. And our sors didn’ 
put words in correspondents’ mouths. 7 
And for both Mr. Turcott and Sergeant Tacitus, let me 
this: The worst headache in the world is caused ion mal 
Ignorance in this war was, like the quality of mercy. unstrained 
There were PROs who didn’t know the butt of a carbine fall 
a length of skirmish line. There were correspondents who didn't 
know the difference between a bridgehead and a river, Apg 


worst of all, and to the shame of soldiers, there are, and alwa, 
will be, many people who think censorship is something to hidd 
behind. 

Cotone- R. Ernest Dupyy 
2719 Dumbarton Ave., N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Old Customs 


To the Editors of The InFanrry Journav: 


When I left the ETO last December, I was in such a mg 
that I failed to send you a change of address card. Therefore 
have not received the past few issues. You can be assured 
however, that I will be a member for my next few years of 
service and even after retirement. 

I wish to extend my thanks for being so patient last winter 
1944-45, when my subscription payment was long overdue. A 
the time I was more interested in what the Supermen had in 
store for me than what The Journat had to offer. However 
don't misunderstand me; I as well as the rest of my outfit gained 
plenty from reading the IJ during our halts and rest stops 

As to your question on what The Journat should contain i 
the future. Well, I have only one suggestion and | think man 
members will agree. It is the problem of how we can get thé 
new wartime oficers (VOCs and OCS officers), into the ling 
of the old Regular Army customs and traditions of the servic 
Perhaps if the Journat would publish a few of the Old Ann 
customs, the new officers would be able to realize that thes 
things were going on long before they were born. Also, perha 
it would help cut out a lot of these new officers who like 14 
make laws that conflict with the old proven unwritten codes 

I think that both new officers and new NCOs would gain 
much better understanding of the Army if the IJ would publisi 
something like the above. 

First SerGceAnt James C. Biackrord 


4102 S. Madison St., Tulsa, Okla. 

oe ae 
“Battlefield Training” 
To the Editors of The InFantry JourNav: 


I have just finished reading a few of the interesting and edu 
cational articles appearing in your January 1946 issue o! 
Journat and take this opportunity to put in writing some 
the thoughts that entered my mind on Brigadier G neral H. J 
Matchett’'s article “Let’s Teach Battlefield Training 

I agree with the General in one way but disagree 1" othe 
unless he had in mind abolishment of “records” made 0 ' 
recruit range (known distance), for unless this is done we “ 
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1g Private Bolo around to the point where he 
nfidence in his own ability to protect himself 
s buddies on the field of battle. Why? On the 
n-distance range Private Smith fired a qualifica- 
: him in the expert bracket while Private Bolo 
Sharpshooter’s rating by a few points. We now 
n the “battle fire” courses and though he does 
; ability and scores as many or more hits than 
S the know ledge that his first attempt at marks 
shit labelled” him as a marksman while Private 
eh reveal him to be an expert will never be erased. 
, believer in the old adage “Give credit where 
| say make a record of the fact that Private Smith 
is an expert but let Private Bolo return to the 
range next year to better his previous record. 
wm cognize that the factors involved in welding to 
my into the greatest fighting force ever mustered 
ther nation to preserve a democracy our fathers and 
elped to build has been and is the competitive and 
t of the American doughboy. 
ef if we should do away with matches, be they na 
etween companies, battalions, 


Teust 


regiments or indi 
would take away one of the most important points 
ve our doughboy esprit de corps which we will, I’m sure, 
essential in welding together a team to combat 

ae 
fidence in your ability to “hit what you're looking at” 
be attained through practice on targets and ranges 
ce) known to the rifleman. And last but not least, 
ur weapon and take care of it—It’s the best friend 

CapTarn Ray Oreskovic 


Ind 


oadway, Gary, 


ture Training 
the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


nthe February 1946 issue of the JourNaL are two articles 
h | believe merit serious consideration in future training 
stor the Army. I refer to “The Battle is Still the Pay-Off” 
Major General Orlando Ward and “IRTC Improvements” 
Major Bee, S-3, the latter included among the letters to the 
= 
, like Major Bee, spent most of this war in the training 
nps and, like him, I ended up am: ijor S-3 in an IRTC. I find 
self wholeheartedly agreeing with Major Bee and General 
rd. Far too much effort was expended on meeting POM 
‘POR in IRTCs) and getting the record down on paper. 
brticul ‘ly ‘did it have to be on paper. Actual performance in 
be field was secondary to putting the trainee through a mini 
m prescribed number of hours work on a specific subject. 
nd with the multitude of required subjects making logical 
of training next to impossible, it is no surprise to me 
iny other IRTC officer or cadreman that IRTC graduates 
. nly a very hazy idea of what they were supposed to do 
hen they arrived as replacements in combat. 
\ll during the war IRTCs, whenever things got bad over 
were stripped of officers and cadre. Yet the training had 
30 on, and on a rigid time schedule, too. The committee 
‘tem was the only workable answer to that in spite of a dif 
opinion at R&SC in Birmingham, Alabama. The 
mmittee system ran the trainees through the prescribed 
urses, got the record on paper, and got the trainees to the 
on time. It failed, however, to give the best instruction 


PeNCE 


7" instructors who knew their men. It failed to build morale 
hc esprit le corps. Finally, it failed miserably to give the jun 
Y, 194¢ 


ior ofhcers and the cadre any chance to lead and honestly teach 

the men the things everyone knew they should be taught. 
The system proposed specifically by Major Bee, 

directly by General Ward, would have given many 


and in 
a trainee a 
better chance at life and would have given the combat division 
a far superior replacement. 

I believe that the system of centralized control by the IRTC, 
but actual training for replacement by units of battalion size 
conducted by officers and cadre who know they will go over 
seas with the men they train, would meet with the unqualified 
support of those who manned the IRTCs 

Mayor S, S-3 
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“Acting Officers and Noncoms”’ 
l'o the Editors of The INFANTRY JourNaI 
With reference to “Acting Ofhcers 
February JourNat, an infantry staff sergeant during heavy fire 
fighting, in April 1945, in the A 
verbally) to tech sergeant with orders to take over a platoon, 
to replace the leader who was bumped 
and executed his duties 
doing, 


and Noncoms,” in the 


pennines, was given a promotion 


The sergeant took over 
and later, while so 
later 
and a shattered right lower leg and foot. 


as tech sergeant 
was hit by mortar fire, losing his left foot 


tated to the knee 


ampu 
He, 
and 
artificial left leg 
ind a torn and partly crippled right leg and foot 

One of his buddies later made to the 
officer about the sergeant’s promotion and was told during the 


after ten months, is still in the hospital, awaiting discharge, 
is still a staff sergeant. His deal gave him an 


inquiry commanding 
push there was no time for the paperwork ind that later orders 
came from higher up not to put the tech sergeant promotion 
back to the outfit 

1945, 


the orders, citation and 


through as the sergeant was not coming 


[his sergeant, for action in February received a cita 
tion and was awarded the Bronze Star 
ribbon were mailed to him while in the hospital, but he doesn’t 
have the medal yet) and was told that he 
mended for the Silver Star (but didn’t get it 


before he was hit 


was also recom 


tor 


action shortly 


This seems to be a case of “out of sight, out of mind,” for 


here is a Joe who did his stuff and in return was penalized 
Handicapped for life and a brush-off on his morale. 


His Dap—A VererAN oF Wortp War I 
4 4 4 
Ribbon For Enlisted Reservists 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 


I have been working in a Separation Center for the past six 
attitude of most of the 
his at 


titude prompted questioning of separatees at this station Many 


months and I have observed the negative 
enlisted personnel toward the Enlisted Reserve Corps 


of them felt that too little recognition is given men who volun 
teer for the Reserve. 

I would like to recommend that a ribbon award be authorized 
for enlisted reservists. This could be 
and a 
could identify membership in the ERC. 

\ bronze star might be authorized 


worn whenever the uni 


form is worn; miniature lapel ribbon for civilian wear 
to denote succeeding 
three-year enlistments. 

Qualification for such award should be retroactive to a date 
designated by the War Department. 

The above plan may also be ap plicable to the Officers Reserve 
be orps. 

LreUTENANT Frep H. GruuiaM. 

1262 SCU Unit “B,” Sep Ctr, 
Fort Dix, N. J. 
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to this department. 


More Prussianism 
lL here 


needs 


abroad in the land a theory that our Army 
A certain lack of restraint leads 





more ce mocracy. 


me to rem irk th it Our \rmy doesn't need democ racy half as 
badly but that comment 


My original purpose was and 


as our democr: Icy needs an army 
iS not exac tly to the point. 
are bared the thesis that 


isto Hing into W hoever S teeth 


what our Army needed worst and still needs, is a little more 
of the fine old hard-bitten spirit of Prussian militarism. 

| his will unquestionably yrieve those persons W ho hold 
that lieutenants should speak courteously to sergeants, if 
not to pics \part from the fact that this entails a corre 
sponding obligation on the part of the sergeants, | doubt 
at an officer's language, unless 


latitudes of the 


if anvone takes much offense 
the otheer 


military Vou ibulary. 


boorishly exceeds the elastic 

What does give offense to everyone who has ever dealt 
with the Army is the fact that the primary reason for au 
thority, privilege, and every other reason back of military 


hierarchy has been almost forgotten. Authority proceeds 


from responsibility. The people in authority get privileges, 


not because they are authorities, but because their respon 
are such that they need to be relieved of minor 


irritations so that they can properly discharge their duties. 


sibilities 


Any attempt to democratize the Army runs immediately 
into the fact that privileges were originally won by an un- 
remitting and intense attention to duty. Anyone who se rved 
\US will also have encountered instances where 
bottle of local 


drv bed, than he was with the troops and 


with the 
his sup rior Was far more concerned with a 
vintage, OI 
their needs—even if he was fortunate enough to escape en 
counters with the cheerful soul who relaxed after escaping 
from OCS and left decisions to the nearest noncom, or the 
first sergeant who spent his afternoons with the “Blue 
Beetle” and Superman, leaving a harassed company clerk 
to cope with the administrative affairs of the company. 
The main source of gripes in our Army is the fact that 
this decay in the sense of responsibility has not been ac- 
companied by any automatic diminution of privilege. And 
it is this very travesty of military organization which actu 
ally drove many otherwise competent NCOs into apply 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 






i 
r 
F 
ing for Officer’s Candidate School, the reby lay 
selves wide open to the noncom’s byword: “Th B 
bitch wouldn’ta made corporal without goin OCS 
What the Army needs—to get back on the constructiy: [| 
side—is a full and thorough realization of the fact that | 
man’s behavior is to be judged by his status and his duties 
A T/5 who loses his rank because he has looked too long Wi 
on the wine is not going to be cheered by watching ¢/ Yes 
liquor flow in the officers’ mess, or by w: itching y e off The 
trickle out of it at the end of a hard Saturd: ry night. If An 
T/5 is to lose his rank, the only equitable way « f hs indling The 
the situation would be for a disorderly officer to lose hi \ 
rank, and draw thirty days in the guardhouse in additior But 
Similarly, so long as NCOs can be reduced for incom Th 
tence, the old Army game should be reversed, and 1! My 
major who proves himself incompetent as headquart Si 
company commander should be sent back to a platoon, i An 
stead of being promoted to the division Special Staff as \p 
lieutenant colonel. \n 
In other words, a well-run army would ensure that a1 An 
not only earned his rank, but paid for it with unremitting \n 
attention and effort. Any failure should be penalized in \n 
mediately—with the punishments running from hanging lil 
in the case of dereliction on the part of a general officer, t 7 | 
hed 


a reply by indorsement in the case of an errant yard-bir thi 

Democracy, in those cases would take care of itself. Ran! \ 
would be a lot less popular with the offensive group wh \ 
regard it as a raise in pay with a decrease in duties, an \n 
anyone who enjoyed a privilege could bask in it secur \ 
the conviction not only that he had earned it but that es n \ 
one knew it. The only added burden in the system wot MI 
fall on Special Service, who would have to issu« ld n 
song-kits to fill the time formerly taken up by wi 
hearted group-griping. 

Master SERGEANT FRIEDRICH VON STEUBEN 
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It Takes One to Know One 
The Army needs a better system of selection 
ment of infantry officers, especially if we are going to g 
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the planned increase in the regular officer component. 

[he infantry officer must be at least as proficient as his 
men in basic qualifications. He must be able to shoot, 
march, fight, dig, site his weapons, plan his supplies, and 
know his mission thoroughly. 

He must be wiser in the ways of combat than his men, 
or be tactful enough to use their knowledge without losing 
their respect. His training cannot be all manual and ma 
neuver—perhaps the best solution might be temporary at 
tachment to another unit under an experienced leader prior 


; Disparcu: Recently a group of tourists, 
te to the Solomons—Bismarck area, disem 
at Noumea, New Caledonia. In their wan 
; about the city they were astonished to dis- 
an elderly American Army officer. When 
ned as to his identity and duties, he re 


d: 


m ComSeron and ComSoPac and to final assignment 

SAFISPA. too: He must be more of a leader than an officer in any other 
island Command, The SOS. branch, since he will wear the same clothes, sleep in the 
| Warning Corvire Crew. same holes, eat the same food and be as frightened as his 
he cook and the steward of Quonset Mess, 
| supervise Mob Five. 


men. He will be one of them, yet he must be their leader 
at all times. 


f all the thousands that once were here, He should be schooled in the policy of noblesse oblig. 


the only man alive. 

iys gone by I had a try 
iping to run a war; 

the Nips all Hed and the JCs said 
our labors here were oO € f 


lroops everywhere are complaining of officer privileges 

yet this was rare in good combat units. The men came 
first, and by their courtesy and service to their t Troops combat 
officers earned the respect of their commands. In return for 
their service to the men, officers might assume certain privi 
leges—but none that would blatantly offend the men with 


all got orders and went, but me? : i hops 
whom they fought. There was no “caste line” in battle, 


ecked ‘em aboard the ships. 
they got under way from Dumbea Bay, 


th ie sts ‘end merry quips. . : : , 
the dir Is left n Pp B Ms. regular ofhcer who considered himself a minor deity and all 


aaa’ in C-545 soldiers, regular or drafted, as inferior animal life; and the 
OCS graduate who «¢ merged atte: several months of studied 


and such a thing was impractical to develop in the short 
rests between | wo big pr Iblems were pres¢ nt the prewal 


\nd w hen all had cleared as the natives cheered pe : - 6 ” P 
re was I. standing there on the shore riding determined to “ride” a little on his own 

Well. I waited around for a vear or two. \fter selecting infantry officers on these standards, the 
But the mails were very slow: next problem is placing them. Out of the woodwork of a 
[he radio spoke only in French; thousand filing cabinets AGD officers may rise to protest, 
\lv funds were running low but as a doughboy I maintain that the best way to deter 

oa , : ’ . . 

So I salvaged myself a broken-down truck. mine a doughboy’s value is to know him and his work and 
\nd I made the damned thing run: the best way to know this is to be a doughboy. Chere tore, 
\-nveddlin’ the gear my pals had left. I recommend that personne! and placeme nt officers at divi 
nd saltin’ away the mun. sion and higher levels should be trained in the infantry 


\ 


1 I hoist - a flag of my own on a pok and well acquainted with its requirements. The classifica 
ind I said, “I am ComSoPac., tion card system should be given a trial and either adopted 
And I'll st: a right here in the old F lag Bar or discarded. It’s a beautiful, virginal system, just waiting 
4 ll the bastards all come back. for a trial—and if discarded it will do away with millions of 
t that has been so long ago Forms 20, 66-1, and others. For correction of assignment, 


Vad 


“ vve forgotten Halsey’ s name. a more liberal transfer and reclassification system would 


And the natives think that I’m the guy allow commanders to relieve valuable officers of jobs they 

\nd have clothed me in Halsev’s ag cannot handle without stigma, and place them in positions 

\nd | spe nd my time in the old Flag Bar. of more value, or reduce them in grade to a level commen 

\ irinkin’ of wats to drink, surate with their competence. 

\nd notin’ with grief that it’s runnin’ short. Most important is a general orientation through all 
| this is what I think: grades on personnel and morale problems. It has been 
I'm ComSeron and ComSoPac and proved that American doughboys can do any job if they ar 

USAFISPA, too: trained and if they know w that they are doing and why 
t Island Command, The SOS, This last is most important. Morale can be a lot of Jitth 
a Warning Service Crew. things—unit pride and tradition, good training, and most of 
the cook and steward of Quonset Mess, all self-pride in the feeling that the individual officer and 
| supervise Mob Five. soldier are doing a job they understand and can handle 
of all the people that worked here once, well. This feeling must come from the top—th “old man” 
the only man alive. must know his soldiers’ abilities, and show that he appreci 
Coronet WittiAM ALEXANDER. ates them by placing the man where he can do the most 


good 





Captain JoHN K. SEGRAVE. 
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General, Where's Your Cavalry? 

sack when the old infantry division was “triangularized,” 
some farsighted indiv ‘dual among the higher brass saw fit 
to give the infantry division something it had never had 
ini ' It was not cavalry in the ancient 
and there was not much of it, but the 
one troop of mechanized recon-men was an answer to a 
G-2's prayer. Mechanized for mobility, 


before org: cavalry. 


sense of the word, 


loaded with fire 
power, and equipped with a radio communications set up 
unparalleled in the division, the recon troop was envisioned 
as an outht which could move fast, take care of itself in a 
scrap and, most important of all, feed enemy information 
back to the division commander before his regiments were 
committed to action. In short, the cavalry troopers were to 
be the eyes of the division and the primary source of early, 
hot-oft-the-griddle, combat intelligence. 

In 1941 the Army of the United 
States went to war, with one reconnaissance troop per in 
fantry division 


But what happened? 


a nameless battlefield came 
word of an infantry regiment, W ith scouts out, that marched 
into a defile, and fought for two days to extricate its leading 
battalion. The reconnaissance troop which could have 


Chen from 


scouted the ridges in advance was digging latrines and fox 
holes around the division CP. Elsewhere, a combat team, 
unsupported by tanks and with but little artillery support, 
pushed inland against light Opposition, but was delayed by 
frequent brushes with a disorganized enemy rear guard. 
The reconnaissance troop which could have speeded the 
advance was back on the beachhead guarding rations from 
the pilfering hands of the port battalions. 

‘| he Se fulfill 
you knocked 
around any ofhcer’s club where gathered the “radicals” 
among the cavalry—those young bloods who never smelled 
a ripe stable but could tell you all about a carburetor—you 
quickly got the impression that the whole ground army in 
general, and the doughfeet in particular, had never heard 
of the word “Only a cavalryman,” they 
“will appreciate what we can do. Wait and 
see.” Unfortunately, this plaint seems to have been justified 
But now that the late great war is water over 
the dam, how many young officers are going to profit by the 


incidents, and there were others, are the 


ment of dismal prophec y. If, before the war, 


“mechanization.” 
would weep, 


In some Cases 


experience of their elders? 

It is probably true that most infantry divisions used their 
organic reconnaissance troops correctly when opportunity 
permitted, but steps should be taken to see that ever) 
future ground force commander appreciates the capabilities 
ol ground reconnaissance units, be they troop, squadron, or 


rhe 


by the company-grade officers of today. 


group generals of yesterday will one day be replaced 


Meanwhile, 


many young infantry and artillery officers know how, when, 


how 


or where to use a Cavalry Reconnaissance Troop (Mecz. )? 
Or how many care? Sure, it’s only a handful of special 
troops stuck into the division T /O, but if you're going to 
command ys, it's never too early to learn 
what they can do. They can save your doughfeet lots of 


division, boys, 
grief, 

And when the Corps comm: under says 
your cavalry?” 
guarding rations, sir.” 


. “General, where’s 


you won't have to answer, “I think they're 


Capratn Georce S. ANpreEw, Jr. 
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Russia and the U. S. 
\MERICAN-RUSSIAN: RIVALRY. By 


briskie. Philadelphia: University of 
146. 226 Pages; $3.50. 


y Edward H. Za 
Pennsylvania Press, 
here is a nefarious insistence cf questionable thought in 
uestionable quarters and a dark and sterile prophesying in 
vast intellectual Men’s Room where garrulous vacuity, 
ished by the emotional daily pabulum of the syndicated 
mnist, is a dangerous substitute for thought—that at some 
possibly not too far in the future, the United States will 
d itself at war with Soviet Russia. 
Such a catastrophe may come to pass, but if it does, it will 
y come to pass by indirection. 
thick and enveloping cloud of internal and external cen 
orship always has and still does obscure much of the diplo 
natic dealings of the United States and Russia. But through 
t cloud, any American who will look will see that the desti 
es of Russia and Britain rub each other at three points on the 
rld’s surface, that at these three points they have rubbed 
h other to white heat off and on for more than half a cen 
ry, and that now, with the containing power of Japanese, 
ench, German and Italian imperialism destroyed—and the 
United States a geographically remote co-partner in the UNO 
t! in the future 


his white heat will at some time burst into 


lame in the normal course of enlightened political events. 


If our dealings with Russia continue obscured and we con 


tinue the futility of trusting British diplomacy, it is only too 


obable that the United States will be caught indirectly in the 
heat of that flame and manipulated as a balance weight to 
turther the immediate and vital political aims of the other two 
nations 

lhe fact that the United States has a scant tradition of vital 
nterest in those three points of friction is self-evident when 
ne examines the points. Iran and the Middle East in general; 


the Russo-Indo Nepali-Assam-Tibetan frontiers; the entire areas 
‘Outer and Inner Mongolia and of all Manchuria. 
Nevertheless, the United States has, in the past, poked the 
xp y diplomatic finger into these areas of international 
ntection and whereas no diagnosis and certainly no prognosis 


now of has resulted, the history of the exploration 
uld be known to every professional and reserve Army officer 
tan today that will see him still in uniform in twenty 
years to come. CFor the tradition of dirt soldiering as an excuse 
ed ignorance died in the United States Army the day 
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Britain conferred the Order of Merit on General Eisenhower 
rather than the KCMG-—just as branch consciousness died the 
day American troops hit the first African beaches. The only 
American officer tod: iy worth his salt is a qualified commie d 
operations officer and a hard-working amateur in diplomacy. 
Professor Zabriskie offers a part of American-Russian diplo 
matic history, from 1895 to 1914, in 
unusual scholarship. Ponderously written, this book neverthe 


1 precise exhibit of rather 


less becomes at once a complete source book of the Far Eastern 
diplomacy of the United States during the last two decades of 
the Tsarist regime which are the vital decades of Japan’s 
ascendancy to striking power. 

Bearing in mind always that the people of Russia are today 
and that the 
difference between Tsarist and Soviet Russia is a difference of 


the same people they have always been, only 


mass educational enlightenment, unified national Cand hence 
international) consciousness, and of some popular participation 
in government, let us then consider the dealings in the past of 
our two countries, that we may intelligently plot the course 
of future dealings. 

Che fictional tradition of friendship between the United 
States and Russia during the nineteenth century was based 
not on a community of identical aims and cultural sympathies, 
but upon the existence of a periodically common potential 


enemy—Britain. Russia’s abortive attempts to mediate for peace 


War of 1812-14 


naval squadrons in New York Harbor and San Francisco Bay 


during the and the appearance of Russian 
during September and October of 1863, are pertinent exhibits 
in support of this thesis. 

Whatever appearance of friendship there might have been 
was opportunist and not continuous, and the same diplomatic 
In the 


past the steps of periodic rapprochement, broken by disagree 


modus vivendi exists between our two countries today. 


ment and contention, follow no coordinated pl in or policy y. By 
1854, 
Russia and the 


three formal commercial treaties were in force between 
United States. Nevertheless, a 
period of misunderstanding and disagreement ensued before 
Alaska was purchased in 1867. 


transaction was due more to outside pressure on both countries 


succeeding 
Complete agreement on that 


individual international opportunism than to mutual desire 


to coordinate action. And from that time on until the Sino 
Japanese war of 1894, tension and friction marked most of 
our exchanges—with the omnipresent Jewish question a focal 


point of increasing disagreement. 
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But the Jewish question was a spiritual disagreement. The 
practical disagreement lay on the Continent of Asia—in the 
diplomatic dishonesty of Kussia’s posing as a private commercial 
concern in negotiating railroad and mining enterprises—and in 
the diplomatic ingenuousness of the United States posing as 
Little ed Riding Hood while dollar imperialism tried its best 
to snatch a large and fulsome piece of pie. Possibly the choice 
of the is ill-advised. In truth, the United States 
was Little Red Riding Hood—blithely and unconsciously, with 
no need to pose 

See in this rather important documentation of Professor Za 
briskie’s that much vaunted Open Door Policy of John Hay 
for what it really was—not American at all, but British-inspired 
and insidiously suggested. See Hay fatuously promulgate it 
with the open hand of international altruism, and then see the 
United States down on all fours scrabbling in the Oriental 
gutter with the rest of the European snatch artists, trying to 
grab Samsah Bay as a naval coaling station in direct and bald- 
faced violation of what we blithely believed to be our official 
policy toward China. 


word posing 


No diplomatic picture in the Far East is pretty. Ours is bet 
ter than some, if that is consolation; but that is faint praise, 
purpose ly given, to stimulate the curiosity to examine the rec- 
ord 

'hree things there are to be remembered—three things to 
be examined for their causes—three things to be passed on to 
the next American generation in its home and in its schoolroom. 

One: After every disagreement—even shortly after war be- 
tween Russia and Japan in 1904—a close agreement always 
ensued in the Far East between those two countries. The rea- 
son is obvious; they have been in contact there for more than 
three centuries and there is an adjacency of community interest. 
If the past is prologue, we could only estimate that a Russo- 
Japanese coordination of Far Eastern action would go into 
operation after the occupation of Japan is terminated. 

Iwo: Our dealings with Russia are not, because of censor- 
ship, open to the public gaze, our governments are diametrically 
opposed in concept, our economies are at the opposite poles of 
thought. But, Russia and the United States each have larger 
populations in their homelands than any other countries of the 
world, hence potentially larger armies to repel attack. Russia 
and the United States have a long history of defensive rather 
than offensive warfare, hence they are potential guardians of 
peace. Russia and the United States, regardless of their op- 
posed forms of government, enjoy enough homeland territory 
to base their economic plans on hard and individual work, 
rather than on international commercial rapine; hence they 
both have a high regard for the peaceful way of living. 

Three: England is a small island in the North Sea that is so 
thickly populated that it must hold a firm commercial grip on 
vast territories beyond the home seas in order to eat. The 
penalty for a loosened grip is starvation, hence all methods of 
holding on are justified by the instinct of self-preservation. 
That instinct is basic in British foreign policy. 

Similarity of language can be a snare and a delusion—and 
has been in the past—just as it can be an aid to intercourse. 
Nothing leads to an understanding of the future as much as a 
study of the past. Public opinion is still the basis of all drastic 
international moves the United States makes. It is the for- 
mulating germ of foreign policy here. It can be made intelli- 
gent only through study. The beginning of the American ap- 
proach to Russia lies in Professor Zabriskie’s book, and as you 
read it remember that Bolshevik does not mean a long-haired, 
half-mad, bomb-throwing Nihilist as propaganda in the twen- 
ties would have you believe. It means, merely, the majority. 
—Cotonet James Warner Beran. 
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Powerful Navy Story 


NIGHT WORK. By Fletcher Pratt. New Yor! 
& Company, 1946. 267 Pages; Index; Illustrat: 


The Navy has shown a great deal of sense 
couragement to Fletcher Pratt in writing books a| o Nex 
in the war. The result has been that Mr. P; as 
established and widely read writer on milita 
themes, has produced a number of books dramat 
and careful in craftsmanship, all of which hav. 
and not one of which even approaches being a wai 1U 

To my mind Night Work: The Story of Task | ) stand 
among the best of the war's action narratives. It j 
Rear Admiral A. S. Merril’s cruiser task force, w! 
in the South Pacific during 1943, in the days befor 
built up the overwhelming sea force we had as th: 

As ‘Task Fr zce 39 began its operations, the Ja; 
much stronger in the air than we were. On land, y 
finishing the last of the terrible task of Guadak 
plished with equipment and support that would h 
equivalent to criminal neglect two years later. On ¢ 
had been seriously hurt, but by then, too, the Japanese had 
winced more than once at body blows, and were already lx 
ning to nurse their complement of warships, perhaps alread) 
measuring the acceleration of our production. 

Task Force 39 saw action in plenty, and Fletcher Pratt ¢ 
us all the action in clearest detail. He gives us, too, as clearly 
the force, division, and ships’ commanders and their assistants 
—tells us what kind of men they were, what kind of leaders 
Indeed, in great part, Night Work is a study, a superbly inter 
esting study, in naval leadership. 

There are lessons for the ground leader, lessons in plenty, in 
the taut excitement of naval action, and in the planning and i 
the delegation of duties. Like a soldier, once battle is joined 
the sailor fights with what he has. It is too late to do any shift 
ing of responsibility back to higher echelons, except when 1 
serves are needed—and are available. 
war,” writes Fletcher Pratt, “only by assuming that the higher 
command will do nothing but set the ships afloat to solve their 
difficulties with what they have aboard.” “What they hav 
aboard” refers to men as well as equipment. 

Fletcher Pratt now numbers something like a score of pu! 
lished books about armies and navies. He is not limited to the 
military by any means, being an extremely versatile prose non 
fiction writer. I hope, however, that his production of books 
on war does not slacken. He should be permitted to turn back 
to other wars, perhaps, and finish his five-volume work on Na 
poleon. But he must also write other books on World War Il 


some, I hope, telling of the Army.—G. V. 


“Success is secured in 
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Power of Nations 


FOUNDATIONS OF NATIONAL POWER. Edited with 
Introductions and other Original Text by Harold and Mar 
garet Sprout. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press 
1945. 774 Pages; Index; $4.25. 


Russia lost a war in 1917 and won in 1945. Franc: 
war in 1918 and lost in 1940. What changes in national power 
caused this alternation of victory and defeat? Of what elements 
does national power consist? 

Harold and Margaret Sprout attempt to answer 
kindred questions directly or by implication in this | 
They have chosen excerpts from books and arti by : 
knowledged authorities to explain the foundations 0! nation 
power. This power is the sum of tangible and inta: ble fac- 
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like geography, soil and climate, are beyond 

They are, however, of utmost importance in 

ative strategic positions. Some are the conse- 

itical decisions, such as actual military power 

abl nmediate action. Finally, in each nation there 

won ver that, given time, can be mobilized and trans- 

tamed additional forces for military purposes. The 

Gre uts s this as an equation: “manpower plus economic 

oserve tools and skills plus organization plus morale 
potential.” 

In t the United States has depended for its defense 
n its | tial rather than on its military power in being. 
Our ass on that we could always count on ample time to 
build 1 - armed forces has been vindicated to date al- 
ost recent experience was decidedly perilous. The 
n into actual power was a slow process of many 


cil s and even years. Can we again count on time for con- 
ersion of our resources? It is doubtful; the doubt will increase 
»s more deadly weapons augment the power of the unscrupu- 
lous and cynical aggressor against the innocent among nations. 

[his necessitates the comment that most of the book was 


itten before the atomic bomb, and therefore does not antici- 
sate the effect of this and other weapons just around the corner. 
i the future, the emphasis must be far more on existing mili- 

y power than on our military potential. We shall delude 
urselves di langerously in relying too much on plant conversion 
and expansion to supply our military needs. Many of these 
plants may not be in existence the day after an enemy attacks 
us. Our production in any future war may well be at its 
peak on the day the aggressor opens fire. 

[he editors are not blind to this fact. They write: 
peacet me armies, navies, and air forces are an important ele 

ent of national power. They may become more so in the 
future as a result of advances in war technology which make 
wurprise attacks more deadly and shorten the time in which a 
country can mobilize its resources for defense.” We now have 

substitute “will” for “may.” 

The origin of this book is noteworthy. During the recent 
war the Navy introduced courses in world affairs out of which 
«ame this compilation of source material. Since 1924, the 
Amy Industrial College has instructed Army and Navy ofh- 
cers in most of the factors included in the equation of military 
potential. There is need, however, in a world whose ancient 
equilibrium is completely altered, to examine potential in its 
lationship to all the other elements considered in this book. 
This purpose is achieved reasonably well. The editors meet the 

needs of a beginner in his efforts to understand the “strength, 
the aims and the policies” of all the strong nations and the areas 
t the earth. 

We find here a realistic point of view. Since the multi-state 
ystem is more firmly established than ever, internationalism 
sonly in its infancy. There is little early prospect of a con- 
vincing loyalty to a super-state. We can readily see that “ 
uence tends to become a function of power in the practice of 
diplomacy as well as in the waging of war. 

Geography and international politics are intimately related. 
The editors devote disappointingly few pages to the “earth 
ets.” Nevertheless, the selections will prove the need for 
understa n ‘ing the pattern of world geography and the limita- 

on of maps. But the book admittedly does not permit an ex 
sor r plore examination of any subject. It suggests 
and stimulates further study by giving a preliminary view of 
the constants and variables in world politics and resources. 

The editors have done a good job of selection and sy nthesis. 


heir editorial comments amalgamate the excerpts into a fairly 
readable whole. The book is suitable for use as a handbook of 
MAY, 1946 


international relations and of the potential forces shi aping the 
future. Unfortunately, the index is extremely inade ‘quate. 
More elaborate bibliographical references would have added 
much to the value of the book as an introduction to further 
study. Some of the articles will need revision in the atomic age. 
More emphasis could well be placed on the serious depletion 
of our resources in the late war. Aside from these deficiencies, 
the editors deserve praise for providing a unique book that is 
required reading for any well-rounded student of military af 
tairs.—BricapreER GENERAL DonaLp ARMSTRONG. 
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Belief In America 
AMERICA IS IN THE HEART. By Carlos Bulosan. 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1946. 326 Page 


New 
s; $3.00. 

Carlos Bulosan is a man of rare sensitivity—and apparently, 
of a fiber fabulously tough. Readers of My Father's Laughter, 
Philippine sketches which appeared in the New Yorker and 
later in book form, will remember the certain touch and the 
fine perception with which he described the common man of 
the Philippines. His touch and his skill are, if anything, even 
more evident in his autobiography—but there is little else in it 
to rejoice the reader. 

Bulosan, fleeing as a boy from the poverty and the pointless 
limbo of the peasant, wrested his own early education from 
Philippine schools by sheer determination and the force of an 
endlessly voracious appetite for knowledge. Still looking for 
the point and purpose of life, and the “happy land” where a 
man could satisfy his own urge to self-realization, he came to 
the United States. Scarcely had he landed when he was shang 
haied by a labor contractor and put to work in an Alaskan can 
nery—where he worked for a season, and found, after he had 
been hauled back and left on the West Coast beach, that he 
had something like thirteen or fourteen dollars left to show for 
his work after “deductions” for board, room, and whatever else 
the enterprising canner and contractor could extort between 
them 

Still convinced that America was the land of the free and 
the home of the brave, Bulosan went through most of the occu 
pations open to the Filipino on the West Coast—fruit picking, 
work in the truck gardens—and the whole range of persecution 
from petty fraud on the part of employers, to the lynchings 
popular with the enterprising whites concerned with the social 
position of these emigrés, and the beatings which he got as a 
reward for his attempt to organize the agricultural workers of 
the coast. 

It seems almost incredible at this stage of the story—but 
Bulosan and his fellows still felt strongly enough for their 
adopted country to lobby for the passage of the bill which per 
mitted Filipinos to serve with the United States Army—a bill 
passed principally through their efforts. 

It is a distortion to say that Carlos Bulosan and his less articu 
late fellows are something we can be proud of. The only pride 
involved is that which they are rightly entitled to feel in them 
selves: They might serve as examples of what a feeling for de 
mocracy means but their eminence is due solely to themselves. 
It was achieved despite what American culture did to them. 

Germany at its best was strong because its people were united 
in belief and conviction. Germany achieved that unity by a 
reasoned and deliberate elimination of dissidents, of “inferior 
peoples.” Bulosan’s story reveals exactly how strong in its roots 
and how similar in its philosophy is the racism, the “superiority” 
of our own exponents of racial supremacy—and how fatally 
those concepts undermine the confidence in the basic concepts 
of democracy which is the only 
American future.—J. C. 
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Men Fighting to Be Whole 


WARD 20. By James Warner Bellah. New York: Doubleday 
& Company, 1946. 160 Pages; $2.50. 


| understand that somebody in the Service thought Ward 20 
was insulting to the Medical Corps or to wounded soldiers, with 
the indirect result that publication of the book was delayed for 
a year. | see nothing in it that any man could conceivably point 
to as deliberately uncomplimentary, let alone insulting. And I 
ee plenty in it that makes it one of the best of the novels about 
the war yet written. 

Ward 20 is about a wardful of badly wounded fighting men, 
who have lost arms or legs or eyes. They are men of a dozen 
different kinds, most of them young, all of them fighting a new 
hight—to defeat the hopelessness that comes almost inevitably to 
a man who has lost some part of his body. The fight against the 
feeling of not being whole, of being only part of a man. Most 
of the men in Ward 20 are beginning to win their new battle, 
making at least a little headway against discouragement. One 
or two are losing. 

The men in Ward 20 act like young American soldiers and 
Colonel Bellah sees that they speak like soldiers, in the extra 
tough language in which most young men at war unconsciously 
or half-consciously declare their manhood and announce their 
freedom from the close influence of women. I have never seen 
such accurate reproduc tion of Army talk in any book that could 
pass the civilian standards for getting through the mails. 

Ward 20 itself is part of an efficient Army hospital. The 
cold, scientific doctor and the human doctor who considers the 
whole personality of the men he treats are both shown, but in 
the hospital setting. The nurses are women of the capable, 
thoroughly trained type I have seen in half a dozen stays in 
\rmy hospitals—again, some cold and some warmly human. 
Here, perhaps, is the best characterization in which all char- 
acters are clearly and sharply drawn. The firm “exercise of 
command” over her patients through a nurse’s methods is por- 
trayed as well or better than anything Colonel Bellah has ever 
portrayed. 

I only hope that this fine novel will not be the only war 
novel this author writes, who did so much highly valuable 
wartime writing for ofhcial purposes. 

Ward 20 is a strong, accurate, and beautifully told story of 
men hurt in war, men hurt in body and hurt in spirit. The 
\rmy owes a sincere apology to Colonel Bellah for the ill- 
considered and ill-judged action that interfered with making 
the book available when it was first done. And the Army also 
owes a soldier's compliment to Colonel Bellah for feeling that 
there was no real need in time of war to make an issue of an 
official decision that affected him personally as an author- 
soldier G V 
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Hasty Life of Patton 
GENERAL GEORGE S. PATTON, JR. By James Welland. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1946. 277 Pages; 
Illustrated; $3.00. 


his is an inaccurate though sincere effort at a life of Gen- 
eral Patton. Mr. Welland simply does not show the background 
of Army ways and military knowledge that a writer must ac- 
quire if he is to write with accuracy of a figure like Patton—or 
for that matter, the background of psychology every sound 
biographer needs. He says that Mrs. Patton disagrees thor- 
oughly with some of his findings about her husband. I can 
certainly agree with her, and I have never known General Pat- 
ton. It is hardly possible that an author who shows many indi- 
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cations of intelligence and careful observation 
could have reached the same conclusions had | 
write more deliberately. He has sought short c; 
nation of General Patton’s character and as a ; Lam 
out at the wrong places. 

Haste of preparation seems apparent also fron 
Mr. Welland covers Patton’s life in the twentv- 
tween the wars in about two pages. There is ; 
those two pages of the General's search for imp 
warfare as witnessed by his inventions of the i: 
Mr. Welland also shows some misconception o! 
roles of infantry and tanks. He says that sixty 
regiments and the National Guards of almost ey, 
assembled under Pershing on the Mexican borde; 
that General Patton’s tank command in World \ 
powerful force. He writes many times of Infantr isions ac 
“the 3d Infantry” and “the 9th Infantry,” apparently ' 
realizing that these are the names of regiments. ‘Thy. 
some of the errors. 

A good life of General Patton cannot be written 
biographer is able to study the official records of the War PD 
partment about him, and spend the necessary year or two in 
going into all the records of World War II to find just wha 
General Patton's part was in that war. It was an important part, 
nobody would deny. But it did not overshadow the parts of a 
number of other high commanders—except in the newspapers 
Fortunately, no military reader is likely to give General George 
S. Patton, Jr. serious consideration as a biography.—G. V. 
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Three Views of Alaska—Artistic, Scholarly, and 
Practical 


AN ARTIST SEES ALASKA. By Henry Varnum Poor 
New York: Viking Press, 1945. 279 Pages; Illustrated; $3.5 


ALASKA. By Stuart Ramsay Tompkins. Norman, Oklahoma 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1945. 350 Pages; Illustrated 
$3.00. 


OPPORTUNITY IN ALASKA. By George Sundborg. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1945. 302 Pages; Illus 
trated; $2.50. 


Alaska is approached from three entirely different points ol 
view by Henry Varnum Poor, Stuart Ramsay Tompkins, and 
George Sundborg. All three books are fine in their differen 
ways, and the reader gets an interesting contrast between the 
personalities of the three authors. There will be few, however 
to whom all three appeal, and there will be few to whom one 
of the three does not appeal. 

With Mr. Poor, the reader of artistic inclinations can see 4 
colorful Alaska, a land that Mr. ‘Poor portrays equally well in 
painting and in prose. To the student of history, interested in 
the facts of the past as they may bear on the future, M: Tomp 
kins directs his scholarly study. To the pioneer of tomorrow 
the man seeking new frontiers, Mr. Sundborg offers his pr 
tical and complete story of present and future opportunities in 
Alaska. 

An Artist Sees Alaska is the narrative of Mr. Po: 
ences while recording the war pictorially in the Alask« theater 
But it is more than that. Henry Varnum Poor, one o! \merica 
leading painters and muralists, has the perceptive cye @° 
sensitive appreciation of beauty that catches the sou! o! the 
land as well as its surface. Catching the color and \itality © 
the frontier, blending it with today’s scientific age. \!. Poo 


rs expe rl 


places Eskimo and aviator side by side, airplane »\ kayak 
together, without giving a feeling of incongruity. 
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York to San Francisco and Seattle, thence to 
sor sees America—landscape, people, and spirit. 
its towns, camps, and airfields from Fort Rich- 
Barrow. After he spends some time at Nome 
Yukon, he and a major organizing the Alaska 
rd sail to the tip of the continent in a fishing 
.e way they stop at many frontier settlements, 
f these does the author find the monotony, the 
so often characterize the average person's 
in general. Instead, he exercises his eye for 
recognition of character, and his ability to sketch 
(he result, illustrated by over fifty line drawings 
iges of gravure reproductions, proves to be enjoy 
uctive reading. 
ay Tompkins, as an historian, analyst, and former 
\laska, presents a history of the Territory from the 
traders through the Sourdoughs to the present. 
e Rockefeller "Foundation and the University of 
he writes an authoritative volume. This book is re- 
: for anyone who lives in or plans to live in the 
\ p Heath 2 of its past history will help, he feels, 
present problems, of which it has m: iny. Exploitation 
nat resources without adequate local returns, the un 
ntrolled absenteeism of both capital and labor, and the remote 
atrol of Alaska’s administrative government are three prob 
ns which the author explains, along with numerous other 
ons why Alaskans are dissatishied. In the history of Alaska 
s{ found the explanation of why these problems exist, and per- 
lution to them. Luring such seaborne adventurers as 
ng, Baranov, Cook, and John Jacob Astor, creating inter 
nal rivalries between France, Spain, Great Britain, Russia, 
the United States, Alaska has grown from a harvest field for 
hunters to a chief port-of-call for the airborne commerce 
‘the world. This growth Mr. Tompkins traces. Where it will 
from here no one knows; the author feels that it will go much 
ther if the future is interpreted through the past, and a bet 
understanding of Alaska is thus achieved. If this is true, 
ere is a sound interpretation of that past. 
George Sundborg, also a former resident of Alaska, has the 
thentic “feel” of life there. Yet he retains the point of view 
| newcomer interested in settling in this country and con- 
wmplating the differences between it and the United States. 
Having made technical studies for the government on agricul- 
ure in Alaska, shipping problems there and the cases devel- 
pment of the Territory, he is well qualified to speak on 
pportunity in Alaska. And speak he does. In his own words: 
For such earnest people this book is intended. It seeks to 
present an Alaskan point of view, but a progressive one. It tries 
w stick to the facts and let the reader draw his own conclu 
ns. It is thoroughly up to date, written to appraise the oppor 
tunities of 1945 and not those of a dead past or a hazy future. 
it recognizes Alaska as an area of substantial immediate possi 
ities, which, however, are by no means unlimited or to be 
lized by all comers. Finally it keeps constantly in mind the 
nterest of real men and women who want to make (not just 
nnd) useful and satisfying places for themselves on what is 
last great frontier.” 
person who can see himself as a part of this historic 
evelopment, and who wants more information on the oppor 
tunities it offers, this book is a necessity. Divided into three 
sections—"What Kind of a Country is Alaska, Anyway?”, “A 
Careers in Ten Chapters,” and “Here Are Some 
ngs You'll Want to Know’—the book gives complete 
1 on everything from climate, people, and opportuni 
us industries to information on what to read and 
rite for further information. Pointing out drawbacks 
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"The battleground of these divisions encompassed the 
entire world, and the battles they fought were won the 
hard way, step by step, and yard by yard. Every step 
over every yard meant a risk for some unheralded foot 
soldier; and for every mile gained a heavy price was 
paid, not only in money and material, but in pain and 
fear and flowing blood.” 


From General Jacob L. Devers’ foreword 
to 


FIGHTING 
DIVISIONS 


By CHIEF WARRANT OFFICER E. J. KAHN, JR., 
and TECHNICAL SERGEANT HENRY McLEMORE 


Here are the stories of the outfits that 
fought on a front reaching from the 
doorstep of Japan to the country past 
the Rhine—Guadalcanal, North Africa, 
Anzio, the Ardennes—the stories of a 
thousand battlefields told in terms of 
what your outfit, and the next one, did. 


The maps in Fighting Divisions cover 
every combat area of the war. Every 
place mentioned in the text is included 
in the maps. You can locate the places 


you've been without the slightest difh- 
culty—and you can find out what went 
on in the other theaters of war while you 
were fighting. 


Fighting Divisions offers a full-color re- 
production of every division shoulder 
patch in a special appendix — besides 
the black-and-white reproduction which 
heads every division’s history. Addi- 
tional appendices list the order of bat- 
tle for every theater, and charts showing 
the organization of the infantry divi- 
sion. 


“Kahn and McLemore have made a book that is so 
far the only one of its kind, a book that will in 
terest thousands of surviving graduates of these 
divisions . . .—New York Times. 


“Please extend my congratulations to Chief War- 
rant Officer Kahn and Sergeant McLemore for this 
fine job; one that will be a source of keen interest 
not only to the soldier, but to any American shar- 
ing pride in our accomplishment of victory.” 
Army Commander, ETO. 


$2.50 











Our Problems 
in 


The East 


Intelligent criticism of events in the Far East must be 
based on accurate and reliable information. Some of 
the gravest problems confronting the Allies today have 
their origins in the Far East, and some of our most diffi- 
cult decisions will affect that area. 


For a grounding in the general problems of the East, 
and in the key problem presented by the occupation and 


administration of Japan, get yourself some or all of the 
books listed below. 


SOLUTION IN ASIA (Lattimore) ........... .$2.00 
(Fighting Forces Edition 25¢) 

REPORT ON INDIA (Raman) ...... + $2.50 
(Fighting Forces Edition 25¢) 

THE MAKING OF MODERN CHINA 

reer ea eae $2.50 

(Fighting Forces Edition 25¢) 

THE CHANGING FAR EAST (Johnstone) ..... 25¢ 
(Fighting Forces Edition) 

THE SOVIET FAR EAST (Mandel) .......... $2.50 

OUR JOB IN THE PACIFIC (Wallace) ......... 25¢ 
(American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations) 

THE PACIFIC WORLD (Osborne) .......... .$3.00 
( Fighting Forces Edition 50¢) 

MY TEN YEARS IN JAPAN (Grew) ........ .$3.75 


THROUGH JAPANESE EYES (Tolischus). . . .$2.00 
(Fighting Forces Edition 25¢) 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE 


(By the Editors of Fortune) .............. 25¢ 
(Fighting Forces Edition) 
THE JAP SOLDIER ..... 0... cc cescccee cence s Be 


(Fighting Forces Edition) 


Order from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D.C. 
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as well as advantages, with enthusiasm completely | 

realism, Mr. Sundborg offers a partial discussion of 

should be read and reread by prospective residen: has 

may persuade some people to stay at home. But rn 

strengthen the resolve of the true pioneer who se. ao 

tunity in Alaska.” = 
* * * 

For the beauty of Alaska, for an impartial study 
tentialities and long-range problems, and for a detail: 
of the present-day and future opportunities for the “| 
these three studies are recommended. Of the three. ) 
borg’s is without doubt the most practical. But that ality 
can well be enhanced by Stuart Ramsay Tompkins \ver.,ij 
view and Henry Varnum Poor's feeling for the beaut of thie 
land of opportunity.—Lreurenanr Wituiam M MAS 
USMC. 
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Submarine Spirit 


THE JESSE JAMES OF THE JAVA SEA. By Car! Carmer 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1945. 119 Pages; $| 


The Jesse James of the Java Sea, the saga of men who 


8) 
down under the sea, follows the action of the submarine Stuy 
geon, skippered by six-foot-three Bull Wright and manned }y 
a crew that lives for the moment when it can sew another 


white torpedo on the Jolly Roger which the Sturgeon flaunts 
from her prow. This story begins on December 7, 194], in 
Manila, carries through the first triumphant message the skip 
per radios the squadron commodore: “The Sturgeon is no 
longer a virgin,” and ends months later when an eighth torpedo 
is sewn on the Sturgeon’s Jolly Roger and the quiet voice of 
Bull Wright is heard speaking into the tube: “We're on our 
way to the States, boys.” 

In that interim the reader lives with the officers and men of 
the Sturgeon, shares the perils of depth charges, the relaxation 
ashore during the none-too-frequent calls into port, and the 
pride and triumph as each new kill is chalked up to “The Jesse 
James of the Java Sea.” At sea there is the monotony of pa 
trolling within the sight of an enemy; likewise, the tense mo 
ments when destroyer screws race overhead and depth charges 
rock the ship, and those aboard wonder how long the hull can 
take the pressure. There are Jap planes to bomb from above, 
coral reefs to rip from below, and tangles of debris. And there 
is the century of waiting after torpedoes are fired, the time be 
tween the command “Fire One. Fire Two.” and the explosion 
thousands of yards away. Through these perils, the humor 
monotony, and pleasures, the reader follows the crew, seeing 
them fight under the surface and on the surface, sweating out 
their dangers with them, relaxing ashore with them. 

Bull Wright admits that “You fire a fish and it hits or misses 
You sink one or you get pasted. There isn’t much variety in 
our pattern, you know.” But Mr. Carmer records a great 
amount of variety. The Jesse James of the Java Sea is good 
reading; it captures the spirit of submarine warfare and the 


men who fight it.—Lreurenant Wituiam M. Tromas, 
USMCR. 
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Radar History 


RADAR. By Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1946. 208 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.50 
Although the subtitle of this book reads, “What !\ idar is 

and How it Works,” only a relatively small part of it is “« voted 

to the how-it-works angle. Considering how little information 
is releasable, the author cannot be criticized too vigorous!y, but 
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f the subtitle was unduly optimistic. It is a ques- 
w much the layman will get from language like, 
luding that the waves are propagated cylindrically, 
n two-dimensional space, he (Kennelly) said that 
of long-distance wireless wave transmission would 
luced to a relatively simple condition of propagation 
beyond a certain radius from the transmitting sta 
being true, then outside the radius the voluminal 
the waves would diminish in simple proportion to 
ce, neglecting absorption losses at the upper and 
cting surfaces . e 
tory of radar, and as a review of the stories of the use 
n this war, the book has great value. The author ex 
ry well that no one man or one group of men “in- 
idar, or even adapted it from radio, and that the 
Navy, the British, and even some other groups, 
. industry, all had a large part in its development. 
more information about radar is released from military 
: better book may be written.—A. S. 
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Facts on the Unions 


AMERICAN LABOR UNIONS. By Florence Peterson. Har- 
per & Brothers, 1946. 338 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


Strong emotions and political bias are so common to books on 
aa that I was glad to find a book that simply gives the facts 
without any particular slant. The author is an official of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor, but 
her book is not as dry as many handbooks by statisticians. She 
gives all the dope on the whole labor setup needed by the man 
who doesn’t happen to hold a union card. 

She begins by describing briefly the growth of labor organiza- 

ions during the past hundred years. She follows with details 
m the complicated union organization, which I never under- 
stood before this author led me patiently through its structure. 
There are chapters on the educational and beneficial activities 
f the unions, which are considerable; and on the relationships 
between unions and employers. The author also explains how 
the government labor agencies are set up and how they attempt 
to conciliate and mediate. Its appendixes are a glossary of 
labor terms, a list of unions and their sizes, the constitutions of 
the AFL and CIO, and other data in tabular form. 

The unions now number their members by many millions 
and they appear to be a strong permanent force in the life of 
our country. The Army man who simply damns the unions 
when strikes interfere with progress in war or peace often does 
so with a very slim knowledge of what the unions are, how they 
crew in the first place, and what their aims and their weaknesses 
actually are. They are too big a part of American life not to be 
understood clearly by members of the professional and semi- 
professional armed services.—G. V. 
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Chaplain With the Infantry 


DOUGHBOY CHAPLAIN. By C aptain Edward K. Rogers. 
Boston: Meador Publishing Company, 1946. 230 Pages; 
strated; $2.00. 


plain Rogers is a field soldier who gives an interesting 
nt of his soldiering with the Ist Infantry Division. He is 
f the very few chaplains, or soldiers for that matter, who 
through a whole war at the rifle battalion level. And in 
about it, unlike most writers these days, he does not 
wt imply that he alone, or the Corps of Chaplains—or even 
t Division—won the war. 
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Don't Miss 


Children 
Of Yesterday 


By JAN VALTIN 


Jan Valtin, author of the sensational best seller, 
Out Of The Night, has written an outstanding 
book on Pacific combat. Valtin follows the 24th 
Infantry Division, with which he served, through 
the bitter Philippine Campaign, from Leyte to the 
capitulation at Davao. 


It was at Leyte that the backbone 
of the Jap defense of the Philip- 
pines was broken, and the 24th 
proved itself one of the great 
combat outfits of the War. Now, 
for the first time, you can get the 
complete story—the landing on 
Beach Red, the taking of Hill 522 by the 19th In- 
fantry, the inland drive of the 34th, the fight across 
the island—78 consecutive days of combat. 


The 13-day stand of the 2d Battalion, 19th 
Infantry, when they were cut off behind Jap 
lines without communications, re-supply, or 
provision for the evacuation of wounded will 
rank with the siege of the “Lost Battalion” of 
World War L. 


This is unquestionably a fine book. If you want to 
get an idea of the Army’s achievements in the 
Pacific, you can’t go wrong on buying Children of 


$3.00 


Order from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D.C. 














Have You Started 
Your Postwar Planning? 


If you're looking for information on anything from 
Freehand Drawing to Plastics, we have an American 
Technical Society Book that covers the field. Just in 
case you're thinking of building a house, or remodel- 
ing an old one, here’s a couple of books you might use 
very profitably 





HOW TO REMODEL A HOUSE $4.75 
HOW TO PLAN A HOUSE $4.50 
PAINTING AND DECORATING $1.50 


It will pay you to look up the list of American Tech- 
nical Society books in the list at the back of the 
Journal—they’ve been drawn up with your needs in 
mind. 








Every Veteran Should Have 


Veteran's Rights and Benefits 


By 
Colonel Mariano A. Erafia and 
Lieutenant Colonel Arthur Symons 


Complete information on the GI Bill of Rights, National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance, pension rights, medical facilities—all the 


$1.00 


information that the veteran needs, for 


ROTC Manuals 


THE ROTC MANUAL CS, 1945-46 


(To be used by Basic Class, Class CS. In one volume) 
$1.25 in cloth — $1.00 in reinforced paper 


THE ROTC MANUAL MS BASIC, 1945-46 


(To be used by Class MS) 
$1.50 in cloth — $1.25 in reinforced paper 


THE ROTC MANUAL MS ADVANCED, 1945-46 


(To be used by Class MS) 
$2.50 in cloth 


Binders 


for Field Manuals 
Tough — Strong — Durable 


Keep your own personal manuals in binders. Gei 


extra binders for your outfit’s Field Manuals. 


$1.50 each 


Discount for 10 or more, 10 per cent. 


The Infantry Journal 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. +* Washington 6, D.C. 
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Doughboy Chaplain is not a religious book an 


of religion is mentioned far less frequently tha mer 
expect. Rather, it impressed me as being an ela ould 
which even though written by a chaplain could ole 
have been written by a scout or a rifleman or a p me, 
Any of these could have been caught by a booby-; — 
bottle as was Chaplain Rogers, but I wonder how ' rr 
have fought the way he did, unarmed, in subdui; er 
Kraut soldier trying to take him prisoner. Just as ‘ 


foot soldiers did at the time, regulations notwith 
bartered for eggs and fresh fruit, and ate the loca 
tables, and occasionally helped liberate a cow or « 

Chaplain Rogers doesn’t write with feeling. Hi 
of the preparation for an assault landing sound |i! 
an unexciting week-end excursion to Coney Isla 
speaks of the landings, even at Omaha Beach on D mane 
as if he were beaching his rowboat upon some jis lake 
shore on a Sunday-school picnic. 

For anyone who fought in Africa and the Europ: 
at all, Doughboy Chaplain will be an interesting bool 
back memories of many familiar and not-so-famili : 
Tidworth Barracks, Sidi-bel-Abbes, Gafsa, Troina, Saint I, 


and Remagen.—Mayor Davin E. Minorra. 
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THE ENGINEER IN SOCIETY. By John Mills. New York 
D. Van Nostrand & Company, Inc., 1946. 196 Pages; $2.51 
The Engineer in Society begins like a lion—with some good 

controversial material on the place of the engineer, and even 

a suggestion that the engineer (with the scientist) should be 

entrusted with the future of the race, since other hands have 

bungled the past so badly. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Mills leaves the controversial and 
plunges into an evaluation of the characteristics to be looked 
for in the ideal engineer and research worker, and the book 
tapers off into a treatise on industrial relations and relative pay 
scales, etc. 

The book will unquestionably be interesting to engineers, 
especially since it champions stoutly their claim to a place in 
the sun. But as a whole it doesn’t live up to the promise of the 


title or of the first chapter.—J. C. 
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CONTACT MERCURY. By Leonard H. Nason. New York 
Doubleday & Company, 1946. 247 Pages; $2.50. 


A lot of people will remember Sergeant Eadie from the last 
war. He was, if memory serves, the man who killed a German 
by hurling an empty .45 at him. This reviewer was always 4 
little skeptical about that feat, until an AT gunner in the 
Ardennes turned up with the same story, two witnesses, and 4 
soldbuch to prove it. 

So it’s possible that Lieutenant Colonel Eadie’s mission t 
German-occupied Paris in World War II was actually attended 
by the confusion Nason injects into a not very tightly strung 
together novel of street fighting, mild romance, espionage and 
atom-bomb formulas. 

It’s a little difficult to sort the threads of the story—but briefly 
our friend Eadie, now a battalion commander, is detailed t 
escort a Very Important Personage into Paris where he is 
contact one of our hush-hush agencies. Eadie with «| VIP 
arrives in Paris to find the Germans still holding large of 
the town, gets himself involved with a couple of heroes of the 
resistance, takes a blockhouse, tries to straighten out the {nan 
cial affairs of a defrauded resistance leader, spends wee! look 
ing for the agency—so secret that the few who know aout # 


is {ti 
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ntion its existence—finds that his VIP is mixed up 
: bomb among other things, frustrates the vile foe, 
ids British agent Cyoung and beautiful) to get 
he secret papers, and eventually gets back to his 
) time to start the Battle of the Bulge. Altogether a 
of months. Eadie’s adventures keep the reader 
keyed up, even when neither is quite sure of what's 
C. 
sf - 7 


| LEFT BEHIND ME. By Stephen Leacock. 
Doubleday & Company, 1946. 184 Pages; $2.00. 


Leacock is better known in this country as a humor- 

; a teacher; this short and wistful story of his early 
ins how and why he became a teacher but it sheds 

n how he became a humorist. His early life was hard, 
the economic and personal senses of the word. His 
years were spent on a farm in Canada that produced 

| little else. His father gave up the struggle and moved 
wing the burden of supporting a large family on a 
us, intelligent, but uninspired mother. Leacock be- 

, teacher because in that profession he could earn while 
ning, evidently he did better at learning than he did at 


-aming 

[he meat of the book is the feeling the author has about 
the old argument about classical vs. technical education. Some- 
where short of his tongue-in-cheek estimate that amounts to an 
ndictment of both schools of thought we get the idea that the 
proper coordination of both, with improved teaching methods 


i the answer.—A. S. 
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FRENCH AT SIGHT. By Alexander Gode. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1946. 96 Pages; Illustrated; 
$1.50 
\lthough there is no royal road to learning a language, this 

efreshingly spritely book is a beguiling primrose path to ac- 

juiring enough French without sweat and tears, to prevent 
starvation or dying of thirst, or sleeping on a park bench. The 
novel approach is amusing and psychologically sound. Pro- 
unciation is simplified, and the appeal to the eye is effective. 
It will help in the initiz al stages, and as the F rench say, “c'est le 
premier vas qui coute.’ The first steps will cost far less effort 

f the beginner depends on this witty guide with its effective 

support of visual aids whose value Army training methods have 


D. A. 


proved 
> A 5 A 5 A 
POST-WAR SAVINGS AND INVESTMENTS. By Law- 
rence H. Sloan. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1945. 139 
Pages; $1.75. 


nerican soldiers have learned to defend themselves against 
\titudinous hazards of war. But their savings are subject 
ious attacks that make it equally advisable, in this field 
take the defensive. Foresight is needed to win this 

n which the forces hostile to preserving one’s capital are 
dden, and to the ignorant and unwary may prove over 
ig. Mr. Sloan’s little book is easy to read and under 

it will increase foresight and diminish ignorance about 

| savings and investment. He considers the place in a 
tive investment program of common and preferred 
20vernment and other bonds, real estate, and life insur- 
lis study has been made with an eye to the years just 
\fter pointing out the inevitable fluctations of common 
ices, he concludes that “the carrying of a moderate 
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Books for the Soldier 


48 Million Tons to Eisenhower 


By Lieutenant Colonel Randolph Leigh. Here, in text, 
charts, and pictures, is the fascinating and almost unbe- 


lievable story of the effort involved in supplying our 


$2.00. 


operations in Europe. 


Map and Aerial Photograph Reading 
(Complete) 


With each book come the protractors, scales, maps and 
photos necessary for practical work. $1.00. 


How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 


Rifle Marksmanship in pictures and text. A Fighting Forces 
book. 25¢. 


Scouting and Patrolling 


Well written and illustrated text covering the Soldier, the 
Enemy, and the Ground. A Fighting Forces book. 25¢. 


Psychology for the Armed Services 


Prepared by a Committee of the National Research Coun- 


cil. Basic principles and the military and naval applica- 
tions of psychology fully developed. $3.00. 


The Officer’s Guide (Eleventh Edition) 


The officer's Vade Mecum—everything the officer needs 
to know. $2.50. 


Atomic Energy for Military Purposes 


By Henry D. Smyth. Full text of the official report pre- 
pared for Major General Leslie R. Groves, chief of the 
atomic-bomb project. Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1.25. 


Order from 
Infantry Journal Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. . Washington 6, D. C. 








Here's the New List of 





For the first time, these colorful American classics are pub- 
lished as inexpensive, pocket-sized books, complete and 
unabridged. Topping the list below are the four books 
just published by BANTAM. You can't go wrong on a 
BANTAM book—every one is a proven best-seller. Check 
off your choices and mail us your list. BANTAM Books give 
you the guaranteed entertainment—and they cost only 
25¢ apiece. 


By Geoffrey Homes. Mystery 
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By Frederick Lewis Allen. Clas 


wenthies an 


By Elliot Paul. Nostalgic ac- 
count of prewor Paris. 


By Antoine De Saint-Exupery 
An aviator adventures and 
philosophy 


By Sally Benson. Family Life 
at the turn of the century 


By Leslie Ford. Crime and Ro- 
By Mark Twain. A cub-pilot on mance 
the Mississippi 

By Booth Tarkington. Adoles- 
By Frank Gruber. Tough mys- cent glamor wreaks havoc. 
lery 
By Zane Grey. Western By Budd Schulberg. A first- 
class heel, and where it got 
him. 
By Elizabeth Daly Mystery 


By Robert Nathon. Life in a 


By Rafael Sabatini. Cloak and Central Park tool shed 


Dagger 


Ye. 
By Robert G. Dean. Mystery By Alice Tisdale Hobart. Oil 


ANTAM ¥ BUOKS 


By John Steinbeck. Okies trek 
to California. 


By Scott Fitzgerald. The Roar- 
ing Twenties. 


By Geoffrey Household. Hunt- 
er stalks a dictator. 


By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
Novel of backwoods Revide. 
A >mMP a SAT 
By Isobel Scott Rorick. “Adven- 
tures in American wedlock. 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 


company agent in China 

- er) ME 
By Mary Collins. Well-bred 
murder and mystery 

BABBIT 

By Sinclair Lewis. Famous sur- 
vey of middle-class America 

ANT IS THE W 

FOR CARRIE 
By Barry Benefield. A prosti- 
tute and her foster children. 


MEN, WOMEN. AND DOGS 


By James Thuber. Thurber s 


best cartoons 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
Please send me the books checked above. 
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quantity of good common stocks during the ea 
years will not be incompatible with any conserva: 
of savings or investment.” His reasons are convir 
Mr. Sloan's discussion of the various media of 
includes the advice of an expert. Military people \ 
tion in these matters is usually fragmentary and ina 
profit greatly by applying the ‘lessons of this useful D 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE ARTS. Edited by | 
Runes and Harry G. Schrickel. New York: | 
Library, 1945. 1,064 Pages; Index; $10.00. 


All the creative arts are covered in this thousand 
ence, which makes it especially handy—writing, pai: 
ture, printing, ceramics, weaving, architecture ar 
Actually a mixture of dictionary and encyclopedia efini 
tions and articles are clear and comprehensive.—G 
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PRODUCTIVE THINKING. By Max Werthei: New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. 224 Pages; Index ‘ 


Professor Wertheimer has some good ideas about the need for 
being aware of the processes of thinking. He uses a number 
of simple mathematical examples and describes how he has 
used these in groups of children to help them see how their 
minds are working rather than to learn by rote. Though he is 
a clear writer, he falls into what seems to me a difficult jargo: 
of logic in some of his explanations. Books that help any mar 
think better are the most important books in the world thes 
days, and probably always were.—G. V. 
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SOUTHERN HORIZONS. By Williams Haynes. New York 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 1946. 316 Pages; Index; $2.75. The 
story of the resources of the South and the Southerners ‘ie are 
developing them. 

PASSAGE TO GLORY. John Ledyard’s America. By Helen 
Augur. New York: Doubleday & Company, 1946. 310 Pages 
Index; Illustrated; $3.00. John Ledyard was the only American on 
Captain Cook’s last voyage in the South Seas, and he spent the rest 
of his life trying to make his dreams of the Pacific come true. This 
is his story. 


HOW TO BE A CIVILIAN. By Morton Thompson. New York 
Doubleday & Company, 1946. 220 Pages; $2.00. An extremely 
poor attempt at humor and a useless book for either veteran or 
civilian. 


GREAT BRITAIN IN THE WORLD ECONOMY. By Alfred 
Edward Kahn. New York: Columbia University Press, 1946. 314 
Pages; Index; $4.00. 


EUROPE’S HOMELESS MILLIONS. By Fred K. Hoehler. New 
York: Foreign Policy Association, 1945. 96 Pages; Illustrated; $.25 


EISENHOWER: Tue Lirserator. By André Maurois. New York 
Didier, 1946. 80 Pages; Illustrated: $2.00. A life of the Supreme 
Commander written for children, translated from the French. 


DUTY TO LIVE. By Emmett Dedmon. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1946. 272 Pages; $2.50. A novel of American airmen 
in Europe. Written in a German prison camp. 


THE HANDY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF USEFUL INFORMA 
TION. Edited by Lewis Copeland. New York: New Home Li 
brary, 1946. 438 Pages; Index; $1.00. 


NATIONALITIES AND NATIONAL MINORITIES. By Oscar 
I. Janowsky. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1945. 2>- 
Pages; Index; $2.75. The Associate Professor of History in the Col 
lege of the City of New York, an author of many articles an: books 
on minority problems, discusses east-central Europe and its relation 
with world peace—whether larger multi-national economic tezions 
or small national states offer a solution for one of the «reatest 
problems confronting the world today. 
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& AMERICA. Edited by Aimee Crane. New York 
Press, 1945. $10.00. A collection of 101 sketches 
f the American life and scene, many in color. A 
ird DeVoto. 


By Josephine W. Johnson. New York: Harper & 
162 Pages; $2.00. 

iE TORREONES. By Clarence Budington Kelland. 

rper & Brothers, 1946. 274 Pages; $2.50. 

) MARRAKESH. By Valentine Williams. Boston 
flin Company, 1946. 240 Pages; $2.50. Exciting 
Vorld War II. 

ELECTRICITY FOR THE MECHANIC. By 
rd Chapel. New York: Coward-McCann, 1946. 477 
Illustrated; $5.00. The fundamentals of aircraft elec- 
d for home study. The book is well illustrated with 
ms and pictures. 

CRET. By Henry Hoke. New York: Pamphlet Press, 
ges; Illustrated; $1.00. The author of Black Mail dis 
dition trials. 

\T CONSPIRACY. By Michael Sayers and Albert E. 

ton: Little, Brown & Company, 1946. 433 Pages; Index; 
ged to be the first full story of the great conspiracy 
iet Russia by the Fascist forces throughout the world. 

led by Ambassador Davies and Professor Frederick Lewis 


REET. By Ann Petry. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Mifflin Company, 1946. 436 Pages; $2.50. A Literary 
p Prize Novel of life in Harlem 
VALLEY BOY. By Theodore Pratt. New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 1946. 331 Pages; $2.50. The scene is California’s San 


Valley. 


NAVY NURSE. By Page Cooper. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1946. 226 Pages; ier $2.50. The achievement 
not too well publicized Navy Nurse Corps in World War II. 


THIS IS PHOTOGRAPHY. By Thomas H. Miller and Wyatt 
mn New York: Garden City Publishing Company, 1946. 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. A complete manual for the amateur. 


HE CONFESSIONS OF JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. New 
fork: Modern Library, 1945. 683 Pages; $.95. 


WHO THREW THAT COCONUT! By Jerry Colonna. New 
York: Garden City Publishing Company, 1946. 94 Pages; Illus 
trated; $1.00. Those who like the Colonna brand of humor should 
find this amusing. Illustrated with cartoons by Sig Vogt. Foreword 
vy Bob Hope. 


VALUES FOR SURVIVAL. By Lewis Mumford. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1946. 314 Pages; $3.00. A collec 


1 of essays, addresses and letters on politics and education. 


[HE LONG WAY HOME. By Millard Lampell. New York: 
lulian Messner, Inc., 1946. 174 Pages; $2.50. The fourteen 
cripts of the now famous AAF radio series on returning veterans. 


PROFITABLE LABOR RELATIONS. By Paul Mooney. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. 209 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


MARK TWAIN, BUSINESS MAN. Edited by Samuel Charles 
Webster. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 409 Pages; Index; 
Illustrated; $4.00. Hitherto unpublished correspondence reveals 
the business side of Samuel Clemens. 


sRITAIN: Panrner For Peace. By Percy E. Corbett. New 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. 177 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


VETERANS INFORMATION DIRECTORY. American Coun 

lion Public Affairs, Washington, D. C., 1946. 131 Pages; $2.00 

\ guide to national, state and local agencies through which each 
in can obtain Government benefits and private aid. 


S MOLD ENGINEERING. By J. H. DuBois and 
Pribble. Chicago, Illinois: American Technical Society, 
+ Pages; Index; Illustrated; No price given. 
OPERATIVE WAY. By James Peter Warbasse. New 
nes & Noble, 1946. 184 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.00. 
ler of the Cooperative League of the U. S. holds that the 


e way is the only alternative to Communism and Social- 
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Complete, Accurate 
Hand Books on 


MODERN ARMS 


WALTER H. B. SMITH, Consultant on Military Weapons to 
the National Rifle Association, has devoted an astounding 
amount of the most painstaking research to two books 
which stand as monuments in their field. The books adver- 
tised below carry completeness and accuracy to new levels. 
Both books are absolutely necessary to the man who wants 
or needs a knowledge of modern arms. 


PISTOLS 
and 
REVOLVERS 


This is Volume Number | of a 
projected series in which the 
NRA plans to include every 
type of firearm known. Every 
important American or European hand gun is listed in this book, 
with an account of its development, operation, ballistics, and use 
Descriptions, photos, and 75 drawings are supplemented by a com- 
prehensive glossary and a detailed index 


$10.00 


A BASIC 
MANUAL OF 
MILITARY 
SMALL ARMS 


Writing from firsthand knowledge 
and examination of the guns, 
Walter Smith has covered the 
field of military small arms. Over 
a hundred weapons, ranging from the most obscure of the Austrian 
pistols to the 75mm. recoilless cannon are illustrated and technique 
of loading, operating, and stripping these weapons is clearly and 
precisely explained. 


New. Revised Edition $5.00 


Order from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 














BOOKS and MANUALS sevcccnscsiteas ss 


of books stocked for prompt ; nent 


Section IV, Circular 215, WD, 16 September 1943, permits the service journals to sell restricted Field and 
Technical Manuals. When the title of a Field or Technical Manual appears in italics, it indicates that the 
manual is in the restricted classification. When the title of a book appears in italic, it indicates that the book 
has the same classification as a restricted official publication. Restricted books and manuals can be sold only 


to officers and enlisted persons under the following minimum conditions: Purchases made in writing by an 
officer must be countersigned by the officer's commanding officer or by the adjutant. Purchases made in 




















































writing by enlisted persons must be countersigned by the enlisted person's immediate commanding officer 
Titles preceded by a star (#&) are available for purchase by members of the Armed Services only. 
World War Ii: General | U. S. War Aims (Lippmann) sseeeee 1.50 The Six Weeks War, 1940 (Draper 3.00 

The iin 4.00 We Cannot Escape History (Whitaker) D-Day: What Preceded and Followed 3.00 

sk & Dagger (McBain & Ford 2.50 Cloth edition 2.75 | Combined Operations: Commando Ro 2.00 
Secret (ince 3.00 * Fighting Forces edition --» +25 | Dress Rehearsal: The Dieppe Raid .. 2.00 
° The , Gentes 2 50 The Time for Decision (Welles seseees 3.00 | Guerrilla Warfare (Yank Levy) .. 2s 

Fiahting Divic ale i Midhemans 2.50 | One World (Wendel! Willkie New Ways of Wor (Wintringham) 2s 

World Wo A acise History 3.00 Cloth editior 2.00 | The Mightiest Army (Col. Detzer) 3 

Selected Speeches & Statements of Genera Paper editior 1.00 | | Knew Your Soldier (Martin & Stevens< 25 

Mars! Doctors at War , coos OO | Still Time to Die (Belden) ; 3.00 
adits What You Should Know About Wartime | Brave Men (Ernie Pyle) - F 

2.75 Medicine (Darnall & Cooper 2.50 | : 3.00 

Fighting Forces editio 25 — ooone One Damn Thing After Another (Trean 2.50 

we tiers of World Wer Nurses in Action (Col. Flikke - 2.50 | Engineers in Battle (Thompson) .. 1.50 

ital 3.75 What You Should Know About Spies & Modern Battle (Thompson) as 

The Mightiest Army oI. Detzer 35 Saboteurs (Irwin & Johnson) ..........+. 2.50 Tank-Fighter Team, 1940 (Gerard 25 

r Army oat Wor (WD Photos 3.00 War in the West (Battle of France, 1940 2.50 
sacaiiiies Ginnie 275 European Theater | Through Hell to Dunkirk (Falaise) 2.50 
Atl f obal Geography (Raisz) 3.50 Bastogne: First Eight Days (Marshall) 3.00 
se of Presidential Powe 789-1943 3.00 My Three Yeors with a cariaee (Butcher) ... 5.00 | CBI Theater 
eography of the Peace (Spykman 2.75 | Patton and His Third Army (Wallace) 3.00 | Solution in Asia (Lattimore) 
bal Wartore (Mowrer & Rajchman 1.00 | 48 Million Tons to Eisenhower ‘ rr OUD Cloth edition 2.00 
Report the Army, 1939-43 en. Marsha Evrope: An Atlas of Human Geography ....... 2.00 | * Fighting Forces edition 25 
th edit 1.50 | Invasion (Wertenbaker) a ‘ .. 2.50 | Still Time to Die (Belden ) 3.00 
Paper edit .25 | Grave Diggers of France (Pertinax) .......... 6.00 | Report on India (Raman) 

Amphibious Warfare (Adm. Keyes 1.50 ' Invasion Diary: Sicily and Italy (Tregaskis) .... 2.75 Cloth edition .... 2.50 
* Fighting Forces edition 25 
| The Making of Modern China (Lattimore) 

ee eye re ne 2.50 
* Fighting Forces edition .. 25 
The Changing Far East (Johnstone) 25 
O | Burma Surgeon (Col. Seagrave) 
| Cloth edition ie 3.00 
* Fighting Forces edition 25 


listed in this book list or reviewed | Chine Handbook, 1957-1968 . 


Introduction to India (Moraes & Stimson) 








. . . | Retreat with Stilwell (Belden) . ‘ .. 3.00 
in this 1ssue — or any other book oe They Shall Not Sleep (Stowe) ........ coos OOD 
| Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo (Capt. Lawson) 
Fighting Forces edition 25 
HAN DY ORD ER FORM North Africa Theater 
| Artist at War (Biddle) .... ae oes Oe 
CUT OUT AND MAIL One Damn Thing After Another (Treanor) ....2.50 
Pipeline to Battle (Major Rainier) 
Cloth edition . ; ; 2.50 
INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVIC! Fighting Forces edition 25 
: rT Wy | Assignment to Nowhere: Battle for Tunisia 2.75 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. Thie Bettie le the Poy-OM (Lt. Cel. ingerselll 
7 ; Cloth edition ak eiata 2.00 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. art a tag Bh a 
Conquest of North Africa, 1939-42 3.00 
Please send the following books: | the End te Avice (Mocrcheod! 275 
Here is Your War (Ernie Pyle) is . 3.00 
-<<--<= heaieniesietietenientesesetadenetenen Tunis Expedition: Americans in Battle 2.00 
Don't Blame the Generals (Moorehead) 3.50 
naeecoansasseemaesce | One Continent Redeemed (Ramsey) .... 2.50 


Pacific Theater 


Japan's Island of Mystery (Price) 3.00 
U. S. Marines on Iwo Jima 
| enclose $ Fighting Forces edition 25 
: . Betio Beachhead (U. S. Marines) 2.50 
C) Send bill to Company Fund, ----------- . ant Ae ey ee 2 3.00 
"Name (Please print) Bridge to Victory: Attu (Handleman) . 2.00 
Capture of Attu: By Men Who Fought There 
= ie ens Cloth edition 2.00 
| Fighting Forces edition ... 25 
- Please charge to my account. Island Victory: Critique on Kwajalein om 
; , | Cloth edition : 

ee ee ee Fighting Forces edition . 35 
/ _ eo aa Name (Please print) | Still Time to Die (Belden) ...... : 3.00 
Tasewe (GRertOE) 6c cccccccsvcess “7 2.00 
SS Batoan: The Judgment Seat (Ind) . . 3.50 
(Address or box number) | c/o Postmaster (Cpl. St. George) .... 1.00 
| &The Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clark) . 25 

nen enenandisésanestnenmwmenintbbimitiniititin—Z tiene aaawmainan 
(Town or APO) (Postal zone) (State) ee er s) 2.50 
PL54¢ 25 
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